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Editorial Note 


Tue Supreme Court Examines “Separate But Equa.” ScHoors 


One of the most momentous series 
of cases since the Dred Scott de- 
cision was argued before the United 
States Supreme Court on December 9- 
11, 1952. The Court had announced 
earlier in 1952 that it would consider 
five cases from Kansas, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina and the District 
of Columbia. These cases raised the 


basic question of whether legally-en- 
forced segregated public schools vio- 


lated the constitutional rights of Ne- 
groes, under the “equal protection” and 
“due process” clauses of the 14th and 
5th Amendments, respectively; despite 
the fact that facilities were equal. The 
cases from the four states were brought 
up under the 14th Amendment; and the 
one from the District, under the 5th 
Amendment. In addition, the District 
case challenged the segregation statutes 
as bills of attainder under Article 1 
Section 9, Clause 3 of the Constitution. 

While these cases all revolved around 
the one basic issue, they differed in 
some details. In Kansas, the lower court 
found that the facilities were equal, 
but that segregation was injurious to 
and prevented Negro children from re- 
ceiving equal educational opportunity. 
However, the court did not feel that 
it was seemly for a lower court to 


overturn the ruling of the Supreme 
Court in Plessy v. Ferguson. 

In Delaware, the lower court found 
that facilities were not equal, and or- 
dered that the Negro pupils in the 
particular schools involved be admitted 
to the schools with super facilities— 
the white schools. The State Supreme 
Court affirmed this ruling. Hence, un- 
like the other cases, where the Negro 
plaintiffs were the appellants, the 
State was the appellant in this instance. 

In Virginia, the lower court also 
found that physical facilities were not 
equal, but, unlike the courts in Dela- 
ware, the court ordered that facilities 
be equalized with dispatch, and refused 
to order that the Negro pupils be ad- 
mitted to the white school which had 
superior facilities. However, unlike the 
Kansas case the court did not agree that 
segregation was injurious. 

The South Carolina case has had an 
unusual history. It came up to the U. 
S. Supreme Court on appeal by plain- 
tiffs after a decree by the lower court 
on June 28, 1951, which ordered the 
defendants “to proceed at once” to 
equalize facilities and report progress 
in six months. Upon receipt of this 
report it was forwarded to the U. S. 
Supreme Court where the case had been 
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appealed. The Court vacated the de- 
cree of June 23, 1951 and returned 
the case to the lower court with the re- 
quest that it consider the case in light 
of defendants’ report and “take what- 
ever action it deemed appropriate in 
light of the additional facts as brought 
to its attention.” (Justices Black and 
Douglas dissented.) The case was re- 
heard on March 8, 1952 and the lower 
court denied the plea of plaintiffs that 
segregated schools be abolished and 
repeated its order to defendants to con- 
tinue equalization of facilities. 

The District of Columbia case is 
unique in one or two respects. First, 
the case is brought under Article 1 and 
the 5th Amendment; and second, the 
case by order of the Supreme Court 
came directly from the U. S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, 
thus by-passing the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit. 

Before venturing to comment on 
these cases, I would like to state that 
I have only two personal regrets. The 
first is that the late Charles H. Hous- 
ton, who was the father of the move- 
ment to have legally-enforced segre- 
gated schools outlawed, was not present 
on this momentous occasion. This re- 
gret is somewhat mitigated by the fact 
that one of his most apt and inspired 
disciples, who is giving the best years 
of his life to carry on the crusade 
which Charles Houston started, was not 
only present but spear-headed the at- 
tack in the state cases. 

My second regret is that I was not 
able to be present when these cases 
were presented; and hence hear the oral 
arguments of counsel. However, I have 
read all of the briefs of the appellees 
and appellants, including the amicus 


curiae brief of the U. S. Government; 
and read currently the news stories and 
editorials in three or four papers; and 
listened to all the news reports and 
comments I could get on the radio. 
While this was poor compensation for 
not being able to be present in person, 
it has given me some fairly valid basis 
for the two or three comments which 
follow. 

I probably should say here that I am 
not a lawyer; nor am I trying to 
prophesy what the U. S. Supreme Court 
will decide. I hope this introduction 
sufficiently qualifies the statement that 
I do not see how the Court can escape 
deciding upon the question of whether 
legally-enforced segregated schools per 
se are or are not constitutional. It 
would seem to me that at least the Kan- 
sas case precludes this possibility. 
Moreover, it does not seem logical that 
the Court would have pushed up the 
District case, if it had not meant to de- 
cide the basic issue. This point is em- 
phasized here because it has been for 
some time the standing rule of the 
Court that if a case can be settled on a 
minor issue, it does not undertake to go 
into the major one. Accordingly, this 
is one of the reasons why this series 
of cases, and particularly the Kansas 
case, is so important. 

The second reason why these cases 
are so momentous stems from the first. 
Having been inescapably confronted 
with the basic issue of segregation for 
the first time since Plessy v. Ferguson, 
the Court now has the crucial task of 
saying whether legally-enforced seg- 
regation based solely upon race is con- 
sonant with the precepts of the demo- 
cratic way of life which the Constitu- 
tion proclaims, and which we hold up 
as a pattern for other nations to follow. 
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The answer to this question is crucial 
not only for the eight or ten million 
Negroes immediately affected, but is 
equally decisive for America herself. 
And for obvious reasons, as the U. S. 
State Department and numerous na- 
tional, civic and religious organiza- 
tions have made emphatically clear in 
many instances in recent years. 

Unlike the lead editorial in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch for Sunday, De- 
cember 14, 1952, entitled — “Court 
Seems Likely to Uphold Segregation” 
—I shall not attempt to predict what 
the decision of the Court will be. A 
much more profitable occupation, while 
we are waiting for the Court to make 
its decision, would be to examine alter- 
natives and to formulate a program for 
future action. For it is obvious that 
we have just begun our fight, whether 
the Court outlaws segregation or 
whether it merely reaffirms Plessy. If 
the Court outlaws segregation the prob- 
lem of implementation arises. What can 
we do in order to achieve an orderly 
and expeditious transition from a seg- 
regated to a non-segregated system? 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia recently voted 


to hold hearings on this question im- 
mediately. And the white PTA in the 
District has taken similar action. What 
is being done locally in the District 
could and should be done on a much 
larger scale. Since such organizations 
as the NAACP, Urban League, Elks 
(Civil Liberties and Education Depart- 
ments), National Congress of PTA’s, 
and other national organizations of 
similar aims have state branches, it 
would be a most profitable procedure 
to organize state-wide conferences to 
discuss this important question. And 
since the NAACP has spearheaded this 
movement from the beginning, it should 
take the initiative through its state 

branches in calling such conferences. 
On the other hand, even if the Court 
merely reaffirmed Plessy in one form 
or another, the need for such confer- 
ences as I have suggested would be 
just as necessary, if not more so. For, 
first, it would be necessary to under- 
stand just what such a decision would 
mean, and second, in order to minimize 
much of the pessimism which would 
inevitably follow such a decision a dis- 
cussion of possible future action would 

be most salutary and constructive. 
Cuas. H. THompson 





The Historical Development of Race Laws 
in the United States* 


Pavitt Murray 
Counselor-at-Law, New York City 


INTRODUCTION 


Race legislation has been one of the 
major preoccupations of American leg- 
islators. The Negro, particularly, has 
been the subject of more laws than any 
other group. These laws have ranged 
from the most galling restrictions to the 
most comprehensive civil rights statutes. 
They tell a dramatic story of the amaz- 
ing contradictions within our system of 
democracy since the nation’s inception, 
and highlight the continual tug-of-war 
between two fundamentally opposed 
concepts of human relations. This con- 
flict between human rights and the 
rights of property, or “man against 
the dollar” as Parrington has called it, 
has permeated American institutions 
and created the baffling paradoxes 
which constitute the American dilem- 
ma. The record of race legislation, 
therefore, is one facet of the history of 
the efforts of the American people to 
reconcile these opposing principles 
within the structure of democratic gov- 
ernment. It is to our credit that these 
efforts at reconciliation have been un- 
ceasing, and while our progress toward 
the achievement of greater universal 
human rights has moved in zig-zag fash- 
ion and has often been blocked or 
delayed, in the main the trend has 


*Editorial note: This paper was read at 
the Race Relations Institute, Fisk University, 
July 8, 1952. At should also be noted that 
Miss Murray is author of the recent book 
States’ Laws on Race and Color. (1951) 


been upward. Thus, race laws have re- 
flected the turmoil and periodic up- 
heavals which have accompanied the 
growth and maturing of American de- 
mocracy. 


Race, A NatTionaLt PROBLEM 


Historically, race has been a national 
as well as a state and local problem. 
Yet, one of the barriers to national 
solution is the notion that civil rights 
is the primary responsibility of the 
states. The further notion that it is 
peculiarly a Southern problem and 
should be left to the South for solution 
is an extension of the view that the 
problem is a local one. This notion 
grew out of two conditions. Firstly, 
Negroes were concentrated in the South 
as part of the slave economy and the 
bulk of race legislation during and 
after slavery originated in the South- 
ern states. The Constitution of the 
United States was silent on the ques- 
tion of slavery except in three in- 
stances: a slave was counted as three- 
fifths of a person for purposes of rep- 
resentation in Congress and taxation; 
the slave trade was prohibited after 
1808; and slave owners were guaran- 
teed the right to reclaim fugitive slaves. 
The detailed regulation of slavery as 
a social institution involving many com- 
plex human relationships, however, 
was left to the individual states. Since 


race law grew out of slave law for the 


most part, and particularly in the 
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South, the Southern states and many 
people in other jurisdictions have con- 
tinued to regard race relations as a sub- 
ject for state rather than Federal 
action. 

Secondly, under the American sys- 
tem of dual government, the regulation 
of the rights of individuals and their 
protection from violation by other in- 
dividuals were generally considered 
matters of local control. As applied 
to race, this view, although unrealistic, 
is more understandable when we recall 
that the Federal Constitution was a 
compromise, among other things, be- 
tween the view that there should be a 
strong central government and the view 
that the national government should be 
limited to specific delegated powers 
and that the vast residue of power to 
govern should be left to the people 
through their respective state govern- 
ments. This view of “States Rights” 
is a persistent obstacle to enlightened 
Federal action on matters of national 
concern whether they affect tidelands 
oil, social security or civil rights. 

Despite this theory of American gov- 
ernment, the complexities of race have 
shown time and again that it is too 
vast and explosive an issue to be left 
to state control. This assertion is sup- 
ported by the fact that race is a sec- 
tional or local problem only in the de- 
gree of intensity of racial conflict grow- 
ing out of conditions peculiar to a 
particular area at a given period. Fur- 
thermore, each section of the country 
has contributed its share to underline 
racial inequality at some time or an- 
other in its history. Abolitionist New 
England depended heavily upon the 
slaveowning, cotton-producing South to 
build its textile fortunes. When Louisi- 


ana sought judicial authority for the 


first state segregation statute to be re- 
viewed by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1896, it turned to an earlier 
decision of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts decided in 1850. The 
California legislators of the 1920's 
looked to the Southern Congressmen 
for the necessary support to pass laws 
excluding Orientals from citizenship in 
the United States. It is not unusual to 
find that some particularly oppressive 
statute or judicial decision arising in 
a Northern or Western state became 
the model for a later law or decision 
in a Southern state long after it had 
been discarded by the jurisdiction of its 
origin. 

Hence, we find a staggering problem 
of national and international propor- 
tions still tied to the concept of local 
control. The uneven development among 
the various American states has mili- 
tated against the formation of a uni- 
form national policy on civil rights and 
has produced a confusion not unlike 
the uncertainties which exist in the 
law of divorce. This confusion and un- 
certainty will continue to plague and 


embarrass us until fundamental na- 


tionwide policies have been reached 
and put into effect. 


Race Leeisitatrion, A Finat Test oF 


Democracy 


Meanwhile, however, race legisla- 
tion has served a useful function in 
American law. Because it reflects the 
warring of contradictory principles, 
the approach to race legislation has 
always fanned out into two widely 
separated poles. The negative pole has 
crystallized latent bigotry and further 
embedded racial discrimination in 
American law, which in turn has cre- 
ated more prejudice and stiffened re- 
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sistance to the removal of legal bar- 
riers to equality. Thus, the argument 
is advanced that “You cannot legislate 
human feelings and attitudes”, an ar- 
gument which proves to be double- 
edged when it is realized that at least 
twenty-nine states have enforceable 
laws intermarriage, an area 
of intensely personal feelings and at- 
titudes. On the other hand, the positive 
pole of race legislation has rallied the 
most enlightened democratic opinion, 
stimulated a constant examination into 
the nature of human rights, and has 
brought about a continual restatement 


against 


of basic principles of equality together 
with the steady growth and expansion 


of civil rights and liberties. 

Viewed from historical perspective, 
democracy, as we conceive of it today, 
was almost rudimentary at the outset 
of American government. The ideals of 


liberty and equality formulated during 
the American Revolution which found 
their way into the Declaration of In- 
dependence were in essence moral com- 
mitments. Standing alone, the Declara- 
tion did not have the force of law. 
There were no blueprints to implement 
the revolutionary affirmation that “all 
men are created equal; they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these, are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” True, at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, the American 
colonists had experienced nearly two 
hundred years of frontier government 
and had gone through the democratiz- 
ing struggle for independence. Yet in 
1787, notions such as universal suffrage, 
equal rights for women, the rights of 
labor, the right to free public educa- 
tion, equality before the law and equal- 
ity of opportunity for all people, were 


almost inconceivable to most of the 
framers of the Constitution. 
Furthermore, the 
considerably different in spirit from 
the equalitarianism of the Declaration 


Constitution was 


of Independence. Reaction had set in 
against the revolutionary fervor of the 
Declaration and historians have pointed 
out the “fundamental dualism” of the 
Constitution which was absent from 
the former document. The framers of 
the Constitution were dominated by 
property consciousness. They actually 
distrusted too much democracy and 
were fearful of too much freedom in 
the hands of “the people”. They felt 
that wealth was a necessary prerequi- 
site for the responsibilities of self- gov- 
ernment. Thus, the main body of the 
Constitution guarantees property rights. 
The first Ten Amendments guarantee 
individual liberties, but at the time of 
their adoption these guarantees did not 
include the developed concepts of 
equality before the law and equality 
of opportunity, concepts which have be- 
come the focal point of the battle to 
eliminate racial distinctions in Ameri- 
can law and custom. 

The drafters of the Bill of Rights 
were primarily concerned with defend- 
ing the individual against encroach- 
ments upon his liberties by the state— 
in this instance, the Federal Govern- 
ment. These liberties were: freedom of 
speech, religion and press; freedom of 
assembly; freedom to petition the gov- 
ernment for redress of grievances; free- 
dom from unlawful searches and seiz- 
ures; the right to due process and to 
trial by jury, and so on. 

Jefferson did not 
clearly foresee that it was also a para- 
mount duty of the government to pro- 
cure certain fundamental equalities to 


Even Thomas 
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each individual and to protect them 
from violation by the state or by other 
individuals. His experience as the colon- 
ial subject of a despotic monarch had 
led him to distrust a central govern- 
ment and to desire a limitation upon 
the power of the state to interfere with 
the liberties of the people. Thus, while 
equal protection of the law and equality 
of opportunity were implicit in the 
Declaration of Independence, they were 
not made explicit in the Constitution 
until the adoption of the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
nearly one hundred years later. 

These two equalities and the effect- 
iveness with which they are enforced 
by law have become the final test of 
American democracy. They measure the 
degree of deviation from our original 
principles outlined in the Declaration 
of Independence. At the same time 
they reflect our capacity to mature as 
a nation committed to universal de- 
mocracy, for they necessarily include 
all people within their protection and 
ultimately demand that prohibitions 
against their violations be placed not 
only upon the state, whether Federal 


or local, but upon private individuals 


as well. 
Moreover, the continual emphasis 
upon equal rights and equal opportuni- 
ties as applied to racial groups has 
accelerated the extension of democracy 
to all parts of the population. Formerly, 
many civil rights laws specified “race 
and color’’ as the bases of the discrimi- 
nation which was outlawed. Today, 
many of these laws are extended to 
include, “race, color, religion, national 
origin, ancestry,” and in some cases, 
“sex.” The repeal of Southern poll 
tax laws and the liberation of both 


white and Negro voters is another 


striking example of this process. Par- 
enthetically, let me say that universal 
suffrage was entirely unknown at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and for many years thereafter a 
number of states maintained property 
qualifications or poll taxes as prerequi- 
sites for voting. These restrictions were 
quite apart from or in addition to fur- 
ther voting restrictions based upon race 
and sex. The tenacious insistence of 
racial and religious groups upon great- 
er equality has had a salutary effect 
upon related struggles. We must bear 
in mind that although the abolition of 
chattel slavery and the elevation of the 
Negro to the legal status of citizenship 
were the crucial battles of the 19th 
century, two other important struggles 
for greater democracy were emerging 
simultaneously. American labor was de- 
manding the right to organize and to 
have a larger share of the fruits of 
its toil. American women were seeking 
to throw off their legal disabilities and 
to achieve equal political status with 
men. Insight into the interrelatedness 
of these basic problems of American 
democracy makes possible a more dis- 
passionate analysis of much race legis- 
lation which has been surrounded by 
the most explosive of human emotions. 
Race LeEGisLation—THE Stave CopEs 

Laws on race and color in the United 
States are rooted in the institution of 
The bulk 
of race legislation in the various states 
was directed either toward the regula- 


slavery and its aftermath. 


tion of the slavery system or the ad- 
justment of problems arising from it. 
Before slavery became a fixed institu- 
tion, there was no need for laws based 
upon race. Negro servants occupied a 
position similar to that of white inden- 


tured servants. Virginia did not give 
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statutory recognition to slavery until 
1661, more than four decades after 
the colony was established. Maryland 
followed in 1663 and the Carolinas in 
1686. Interestingly enough, Georgia 
was settled by Englishmen released 
from prisons who originally determined 
there should be no slavery in that 
colony. Pressure from the neighbor- 
ing slaveholding colonists of the Caro- 
linas and Florida, 
Georgia to capitulate in 1750 and to 


however, caused 


repeal the prohibition against the im- 
portation of Negroes as slaves. As 
late as 1790, when the first Federal 
census was taken, slavery still existed 
in New York, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land and Pennsylvania. 

When the acute demand for labor 
outdistanced the supply from inden- 
tured servants, perpetual servitude of 
the Negro seemed to be the most satis- 
factory answer. Thus the system of 
slavery fastened hold upon the Amer- 
ican republic, and, in the Southern 
states particularly, the word “slave” 
became almost synonymous with the 
word “Negro.” Attitudes on race grew 
out of the demoralizing conditions of 
slavery and carried over, not only to 
free Negroes in the South but to Ne- 
groes everywhere in the country. 

Negro slavery dramatized the funda- 
mental conflict between human rights 
and property rights as did no other 
phenomenon in American life, for the 
Negro was at once a human being, pre- 
sumably with inalienable natural rights, 
and a piece of property representing a 
sizeable investment. In order to recon- 
cile chattel slavery with conscience 
and with the moral and political com- 
mitments of American democracy, it 
was necessary to achieve two things: 
(1) to convince the Negro slave that 


he was inferior in every way and had 
“no rights which a white man need re- 
spect,” and to ensure this inferiority 
in fact by physical force and legisla- 
tive proscription; and (2) to convince 
a decisive number of the American peo- 
ple that the Negro was in his natural 
state as a slave, that the inalienable 
rights set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence in the Federal and state 
constitutions necessarily did not ap- 
ply to the Negro, and that universal 
freedom would be catastrophic both for 
the Negro and for the American peo- 
ple. 

The advocates of slavery resolved 
the legal schizophrenia of holding a 
human being as property in a country 
founded upon a declaration of the 
equality of all men by the following 
syllogism: All men are created equal; 
but Negroes are not men; they are un- 
Christianized, inferior barbarians and 
savages, therefore Negroes are not e- 
qual to white men and are not entitled 
to equal rights and privileges. Only by 
such acrobatic reasoning was it possible 
to exclude the Negro from all legal 
guarantees germane to democratic in- 
stitutions, and to enact repressive legis- 
lation applicable to virtually all Ne- 
groes simulanteously with the enact- 
ment of constitutional provisions pro- 
tecting civil rights and liberties. 

John Hope Franklin observes that 
the slave laws rested upon the theory 
that “slaves were not persons but prop- 
erty”; furthermore, that the “whites 
should be protected from any dangers 
that were likely to arise from the pres- 
ence of such large numbers of Negroes, 
and should maintain a position of due 
insubordination on the part of the 
slaves in order that the optimum of 
discipline and work could be achieved.” 
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Thus, there grew up in the South- 
ern states a body of laws calculated to 
keep the Negro slaves docile, ignorant 
and utterly subject to the will or 
whim of their masters. These laws 
were a complete negation of every hu- 
man right and liberty known to free 
men. They regulated every phase of 
the slave’s life in distressing detail. 
The slave was rigidly circumscribed in 
all of his movements. He was pro- 
hibited by law from leaving his mas- 
ter’s plantation without formal authori- 
zation, and if caught off the premises 
by a white person and without evi- 
dence of permission, he could be whip- 
ped and turned over to the public au- 
thorities. Slaves were not permitted 
to visit the homes of white persons or 
free Negroes, nor could they assemble 
unless a white person was present. 
They were never allowed to receive or 
pass on to others any literature re- 


garded as likely to incite insurrections. 

Slaves could not engage in any trade 
or profession, nor could they hire them- 
selves out or enter into a contract. They 


could not conduct themselves in any 


Manner as free men. They were 
barred from possessing firearms. In 
Mississippi, they could not beat drums 
or blow horns. They could neither buy 
nor sell goods, nor could they own 
property except for certain personal 
items of property permitted by some 
states. 

A slave had no standing in the 
He could not be a party to a 


suit at law, nor could he testify against 


courts. 
a white person. His testimony under 
oath was not considered binding. He 
could not strike a white man even in 
self-defense. The killing of a slave, 
even out of malice, was seldom re- 
garded as murder. The rape of a fe- 


male slave by a white man was not 
considered a crime against the person. 
It constituted an offense only in the 
sense that it was a trespass against 
and the destruction of the personal 
property of another. Slaves had no 
appeal against the wrongdoing of their 
masters, for the law gave the master 
absolute authority over the slave in all 
matters. 

Perhaps the most telling of these 
laws were those directed against the 
education of slaves and free Negroes. 
In 18380, Louisiana enacted a law mak- 
ing it a capital offense for any person 
to distribute among the slaves or free 
Negroes a book or pamphlet having 
a tendency to produce discontent or 
insubordination. (Presumably, under 
such a law it might have been a capital 
crime in Louisiana to teach a slave to 
read the Declaration of Independence.) 
Punishment for violation of this law 
was imprisonment “at hard labor for 
life, or [to] suffer death at the dis- 
cretion of the court.” Similarly, less 
extreme laws were passed in the other 
slaveholding states. These prohibi- 
tions usually applied equally to the 
teaching of both slaves and free Ne- 
groes. They forbade white persons to 
teach the Negroes or the Negroes to 
assemble among themselves for the pur- 
pose of learning. Punishments ranged 
from fines of $10.00 up to $500.00 
and imprisonment of 6 months up to 
21 years. Some laws provided for 
floggings, such as the Mississippi stat- 
ute which called for “thirty-nine lashes 
on the naked back.” It is clear that 
the slaveholders regarded education as 
the greatest single weapon in the hands 
of the slaves against their continued 
submission, a point of view which 
persists in some areas today. There 
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grew up among the Negroes in the 
South during the antebellum period an 
activity which was as dangerous as it 
was exciting. It was called “stealing 
learning.” 

Laws RevatTine To Free NeGRoEs 

It is significant that free Negroes 
had a relatively equal political status 
with other groups in early colonial 
times. They could vote in every South- 
ern colony except Georgia, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. Virginia disfran- 
chised the Negro in 1723, Maryland 
in 1783, Delaware in 1792, Louisiana 
in 1812, Alabama in 1819, Missouri in 
1821, North Carolina in 1835, Arkan- 
sas in 1886, and Florida and Texas in 
1845. 

In the Northern states Negroes could 
vote in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont if they met the property 
qualifications. Connecticut took away 
the right of Negroes to vote in 1814 
and did not restore it until after the 
Civil War. In New Jersey, Negroes 
lost the vote in 1807, regained it in 
1820 and lost it again in 1847. In 
New York, Negroes had the franchise 
in the early 1700’s and were then dis- 
franchised until 1821. At that time 
a discriminatory property qualification 
of $250 was imposed against Negroes 
as a prerequisite for voting which was 
not applied against white persons. This 
discriminatory qualification was not re- 
moved until 1870. Negroes were not 
permitted to vote in Rhode Island until 
1842, and in Pennsylvania they lost 
the vote in 1838 although they had 
voted in colonial times. As the west- 
ern territories of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Kansas were admitted into the Union 
as states, they disfranchised the Negro. 


In the area of education, the his- 


tory of the struggle of Negroes in the 
North to obtain unsegregated educa- 
tion sounds almost identical to the cur- 
rent struggle against segregation in the 
public schools of the South. South 
Carolina’s experience is about one 
hundred years later than that of New 
York. In 1858, Negroes challenged 
through court action the right of the 
Board of Education in New York City 
to maintain separate schools for col- 
ored children. The issue was not set- 
tled until 1900 and then by a New York 
statute prohibiting the exclusion of 
children from the public schools by 
reason of race or color. Ohio and Illi- 
nois maintained separate schools by law 
until recent years. The same is true of 
Indiana. Other Northern and West- 
ern states have maintained segregation 
in their school systems without benefit 
of statute. 

In 1850, the highest court of Massa- 
chusetts upheld the right of the City 
of Boston to maintain separate schools 
for Negro children in a decision on 
Roberts v. City of Boston. This opin- 
ion was the source of the now infamous 
“separate but equal” doctrine of segre- 
gation in American law. As already 
pointed out, the reasoning in this case 
was adopted by the United States 
Supreme Court in its decision on Plessy 
v. Ferguson in 1896, a case involving 
the segregation law of Louisiana, and 
deemed to be the leading constitutional 
authority for the proposition that racial 
segregation by law is not unconstitu- 
tional so long as equal, though sep- 
arate, facilities are maintained for both 
races. 

In the South, however, the dehuman- 
izing Slave Codes all but engulfed the 
free Negroes, for gradually many of 


the restrictions embodied in the Slave 
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Codes were extended to the free Negro 
population. The steady deterioration 
of the rights of free Negroes from the 
Colonial Period to the Civil War is an 
instructive example of the principle 
that whenever the democratic rights of 
one group are denied, the rights of all 
are threatened and weakened thereby. 
Franklin notes that there were 488,000 
free Negroes living in the United 
States in 1860, of which 46 per cent 
lived in the North and 44 per cent in 
the South Atlantic states. The other 
10 per cent were scattered throughout 
the rest of the country. This steady 
increase of the free Negro population 
had come about through normal in- 


crease, through the prohibition of 


slavery in some Northern states and 


programs of manumission in other 
states. Many Southern slaveholders 
had freed their slaves outright as a 
matter of conscience, others freed their 
slaves by provision left in their wills, 
still others permitted the slaves to pur- 
chase their own freedom. A number 
of slaveowners freed their own chil- 
dren who had been born as slaves as 
a result of cohabitation with their Ne- 
gro slave women. 

Next to slave revolts, the slavehold- 
ers feared the increasing free Negro 
population as a threat to slavery more 
than anything else. The presence of 
such large numbers of free enterprising 
Negroes—roughly six per cent of the 
Negro population in the South—living 
in the same communities with slaves and 
often intermarried with them was a 
source of continual embarrassment to 
the supporters of slavery. It gave the 
lie to the assertion that Negroes were 
incapable of assuming the responsibili- 
ties of free men. It gave the slaves 
opportunities for comparisons which 


threatened to undermine the entire 
slave economy. To bolster the slave 
system and prevent its moral collapse 
free Negroes would have to be con- 
trolled as thoroughly as slaves. 

Thus, the status of the free Negro 
retrogressed to such a point that by 
1860, there was little actual distinc- 
tion between his position and that of 
the slave. If anything, the insecuri- 
ties and apprehensiveness which 
haunted the free colored population 
immediately before the Civil War were 
almost more unbearable than the re- 
strictions upon the slaves. Free Ne- 
groes lived precariously and in con- 
stant danger that a white person would 
falsely claim they were slaves. Such 
fraudulent claim would be respected 
over the word of the Negro. His testi- 
mony was inadmissible in court in cases 
where a white person was a party. Free 
Negroes could be kidnapped and sold 
into slavery and the hazard of being 
reduced to slavery by the courts was 
particularly great after the Dred Scott 
decision of 1857. 

Several states, such as Virginia, 
Tennessee, Georgia and Mississippi re- 
quired the registration of all free Ne- 
groes. Florida, Georgia and a few 
other required them to have 
white guardians. All Southern states 
required them to have passes, and if 
a Negro were caught without his certi- 
ficate of freedom he was presumed to 
be a fugitive slave and dealt with ac- 
cordingly. In 1806, Virginia required 
all free Negroes to leave the state, and 
within twenty-five Maryland, 
Kentucky, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, North Carolina and 
Tennessee followed with laws either 
prohibiting the entrance of free Ne- 
groes or setting up rigid requirements 


states 


years 
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for their admission to the state. 

As the conflict between slavery and 
abolition sharpened, the position of the 
free Negro became almost intolerable. 
Controls mounted within the states 
which regulated his every movement 
and restricted his right to earn a liv- 
ing. He was faced with the continual 
threat in moving about that he would 
be considered a fugitive slave. In some 
states, such as Georgia, a Negro ac- 
cused of some offense would be fined 
$100 and if he could not pay the fine, 
he was sold into slavery. North Caro- 
lina prohibited free Negroes from jour- 
neying beyond the county adjoining the 
one in which they lived. By 1835, in 
most Southern states they were denied 
the right of assembly. They were for- 
bidden to carry firearms without a 
license. They were prohibited from 
entering certain occupations and were 
barred from other pursuits unless they 
obtained a special license. A number 
of states, like Pennsylvania, required 
Negroes to post bonds as_ security 
against becoming public charges, and 
upon failure to post such bonds they 
could be bound out for hire. Some 
Southern legislators discussed legisla- 
tion to facilitate the reenslavement of 
free Negroes as a more humane solu- 
tion to their problem than continued 
freedom. It would at least afford them 
protection given to all other property 
privately owned. Thus, Arkansas pass- 
ed a law in 1859 which required all free 
Negroes and mulattoes who remained 
in the state at the end of the year 
to choose masters and reenslave them- 
selves. Other states considered similar 
measures during this period. 

The effect of the Slave Codes and 
other racial laws of the pre-Civil War 
period was to reduce the Negro to such 
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a state of dependence and frustration, 
that the myth of innate racial inferior- 
ity was reenforced. All efforts of the 
Negro to gain equality since the Civil 
War have had to make headway against 
the obstinate, deeply engrained, psy- 
chological and social effects of this 
earlier legislation and the mores it 


produced. 
Tue Laws or RECONSTRUCTION 


The Civil War made clear that the 
Negro was a national issue, since race 
could not be separated from the slavery 
controversy. The Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth Amendments and the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1866 and 1875 
were adopted to meet this issue. It 
was presumed that these enactments 
would abolish the slavery institution, 
guarantee the Negro’s citizenship and 
achieve complete equality before the 
law. The majority of the white peo- 
ple in the South, however, embittered 
by the loss of their property and de- 
feat on the battlefield, were determined 
not to accord the Negro the status of a 
free man. Between 1865 and 1867, 
many Southern states virtually re-en- 
acted the slave codes of pre-Civil War 
days. Stringent laws relating to ap- 
prenticeship, labor contracts, vagrancy, 
voting restrictions, incompetency of 
Negroes to testify in court, were passed 
in an effort to reestablish the old mas- 
ter-slave relationship and to reenslave 
the Negro for all practical purposes. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1875 had 
guaranteed the right of Negroes to 
equal accommodations in public places 
throughout the country without regard 
to state boundaries. It applied to pri- 
vate persons. This law was struck 
down by the Supreme Court in the 
Civil Rights decisions of 1883, in an 
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atmosphere of compromise and reac- 
tion which turned the question of race 
back to the states for solution. The 
framers of the Fourteenth Amendment 
had drafted that provision with the 
chief purpose of protecting the Negro 
against the Black Codes enacted by 
some of the Reconstruction govern- 
ments. The language of the Amend- 
ment read, “No state . . . shall deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” In 
retrospect, it seems unlikely that these 
legislators intended to permit private 
individuals to engage in discrimina- 
tions by reason of race or color which 
the states themselves were prohibited 
from doing. Yet, this was the inter- 
pretation placed upon the Fourteenth 
Amendment by the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Civil Rights cases. The 
Court narrowed the protection of that 
Amendment to include “state action” 
only and ruled that the regulation of 
the conduct of private persons with 
reference to racial discrimination was 
a matter for the local states to de- 
termine. 

Two reactions flowed from this de- 
cision. Eighteen Northern and West- 
ern states enacted Civil Rights laws re- 
lating to equal accommodations in pub- 
lic places and public schools. The de- 
cision, however, opened the door for 
the Southern states to pass segregation 
laws. While the Black Codes of Re- 
construction were, for the most part, 
declared to be invalid, segregation by 
law was enacted on a wide scale for 
the first time in our history. Segrega- 
tion in public places, was rooted in the 
slavery system and was symbolic of 
the slave’s inferior status. Masters 
often compelled their slaves to attend 
church so that they might keep an eye 
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upon them at all times and prevent 
opportunities for insurrection. The 
slaves were required to sit in the bal- 
cony or on the other side of a parti- 
tion which separated the white masters 
from their Negro slaves. Since the 
very nature of the slavery institution 
brought whites and blacks into close 
physical association and demonstrated 
that there was no actual physical re- 
pulsion between the races, the only pur- 
pose of the segregation laws passed 
during and after the 1880’s wag to 
reestablish the inferior status which the 
Negro had experienced as a slave. 

In practice, this segregation was 
neither “separate” nor “equal.” I am 
reminded of an experience in North 
Carolina when only one coach was pro- 
vided for both races in a train operated 
by the Southern Railroad. A string 
was fastened to the baggage racks 
above the seats on each side of the 
aisle in the middle of the coach. News- 
papers were then strung along over the 
string, presumably to comply with the 
segregation law. Such separation is 
merely symbolic and psychological. 


CoNCLUSION 


This brief glimpse into the history 
of race legislation in the United States 
offers a clue to the current situation. 
Although the notion still persists that 
race relations are primarily matters of 
state responsibility, nevertheless the 
moral and political question remains 
a national one and has become the key 
domestic issue in current presidential 
elections. It is now a crucial factor 
in the international relations of the 
United States. 

While the Federal Congress has 
failed to enact any significant legisla- 
tion to implement equality before the 
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law and equality of opportunity since 
Reconstruction, the past ten years have 
witnessed considerable activity on the 
part of the states in this field. There 
is an unmistakable trend toward the 
expansion of civil rights throughout the 
country. Some Northern states have 
strengthened and increased their civil 
rights legislation, particularly in the 
fields of employment, housing, educa- 
tion and the state militia. Some of 
the Southern states are chipping away 
fragments of their segregation laws or 
quietly ignoring them in the face of 
Supreme Court decisions invalidating 
segregation in interstate travel and 
weakening it in institutions of higher 
education. It would not be amiss to 
say that all the states are in a state 
of ferment on the issue of civil rights. 
The social lag between Northern and 
Southern states on this issue varies 
from a few decades to a hundred years. 
New York, with its large foreign-born 
population and strong labor movement, 
has adopted more civil rights legisla- 
tion than any other jurisdiction. Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina remain 
farthest behind. Vestiges of the old 


slave system still appear in some of the 
Twenty-one states and the Dis- 


states, 
trict of Columbia still have laws au- 
thorizing or requiring some form of 
segregation. 

As we review the history of race 
legislation. in the United States and 
reflect upon the great heights we have 
achieved and the abject depths to which 
we have descended as a nation in our 
approach to human relations, we real- 
ize that the task of fulfilling the Amer- 
ican dream of equality is never com- 
pleted. We learn that “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” is a con- 
tinually expanding concept. We learn 


also that democracy is the dynamic 
process through which each succeeding 
generation adds to the common heritage 
of liberty out of its own experience, 
and in turn must defend in entirety 
the legacy of freedom and equality 
handed down to it by preceding gen- 
erations. 

In my opinion, the moral battle for 
equal rights and equal opportunities has 
won decisive victories. Despite tem- 
porary delays and discouraging stale- 
mates, the revolution in human rela- 
tions which began with the abolition 
of chattel slavery will continue through 
the present century. Legal segrega- 
tion will collapse under the internal 
pressure of Americans dedicated to the 
original principles of our democracy 
and the external pressure of world 
opinion. There can be no turning back 
from the road to complete equality 
without catastrophic results to Amer- 
ican prestige everywhere on the globe. 

This progress is not inevitable, how- 
ever. It rests upon our ability to pre- 
serve unblemished those instruments of 
freedom which are the common herit- 
age of all Americans. I want to re- 
turn to an earlier observation that the 
extension of equality to racial and re- 
ligious groups is inseparable from the 
overall task of defending and extend- 
ing the civil and political liberties of 
all the people in a democracy. The 
unprecedented advance of the Negro 
in the United States from a chattel 
slave toward complete citizenship has 
been made possible through the fullest 
use of our guaranteed civil liberties— 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly, 
freedom of religion, and freedom to 
petition the government, in particular. 
I have paraphrased some of these lib- 
erties to mean freedom of association, 
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freedom to make constructive criticism, 
and freedom to turn an inquiring mind 
upon any subject of human experience 
in an endeavor to obtain further en- 
lightenment. These liberties are fully as 
precious to us as equality before the 
law and equality of opportunity, for 
without them such equalities would be 
meaningless. The diminution or loss 
of such basic liberties will mean a cor- 
responding loss in our ability to extend 


the gains which minorities have strug- 
gled so valiantly to achieve. 


There 


is great danger today that in our pre- 
occupation with and fear of subversion 
we will be willing to sacrifice our 
basic civil liberties and thus weaken 
our democratic system to the point of 
exhaustion. Painful as it may be to 
probe our past in the area of race 
relations, this self-examination should 
reassure us that we can fully trust 
the which has 
brought us to this level of human 


history. 


democratic process 
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INTRODUCTION 


Racial integration in higher educa- 
tion has become a topic of great in- 
terest in recent years. Probably this 
interest has been increased by the court 
decisions which have directed white 
state universities in Southern states to 
admit Negro students to graduate 
schools. As a result of these court 
decisions, it has been estimated that 
between 1,000 and 2,000 Negro stu- 
dents are attending college and uni- 
versity classes with white students in 
the seventeen Southern and _ border 
states. This movement is symbolical 
of some actual as well as many po- 
tential changes in the pattern of higher 
It has raised 
many questions about the future of 
higher education in this region, not a 


education in the South. 


few of which still require careful and 
systematic consideration. 

These changes will affect church-re- 
lated colleges as well as state and pri- 
vate institutions. This, coupled with 
the other activities of the churches for 
the improvement of race relations, has 
caused discussion in a number of church 
conferences and conventions of the 
issue of racial inclusion as it concerns 
the church-related colleges. For in- 
stance, a study was made of racial 
in Methodist church-related 
educational institutions by the Youth 
Commission of the Methodist Confer- 
ence on Christian Education and pre- 
sented to the Youth Commission meet- 


policies 


ing at Grand Rapids, Michigan in No- 
vember, 1949." Another instance of 
this concern is found in a meeting held 
in November, 1951 at Birmingham, 
Alabama in which “Leaders from 15 
Episcopal dioceses in the Southeast, 

. voted 66-25 to recommend that 
students of all races be admitted to 
Episcopal seminaries.” * Still a third 
instance is found in Christian Educa- 
tion, a magazine devoted to Christian 
higher education which says in a dis- 
cussion on the topic, The Christian 
College and Minority Groups: “If a 
Christian college lives up to its ideal of 
being Christian, it should exclude no 
student because of race, color or nation- 
ality.” At another point in the same 
discussion it is stated that “The Chris- 
tian ideal calls for the admission of 
qualified Negro students to the Chris- 
tian colleges.” * 

This interest on the part of church 
people and organizations in achieving 
racial integration in church-related col- 
leges indicates the need for information 
about the several aspects of this issue 
which will serve as a basis for con- 
structive action. 

This study aims to discover whether 
or not persons of racial groups other 
than the one which the college nor- 
mally serves are admitted as students. 


“How Wide the Door? Study of Racial 
Policies.” National Conference of Methodist 
Youth, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 

*The Chicago Defender, N 3, 1951. 

*Christian Education, 34:286,287, D 1951. 
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Also the study endeavors to find out 
the number of such students enrolled 
in the college. That is, in the case of 
white colleges, the study aims to find 
out whether or not persons. of non- 
white racial groups, who are either 
permanent residents in the United 
States or from foreign countries, are 
enrolled as students as well as the 
number of such students enrolled in 
each college. Special attention is paid 
to the admission of Negro students, or, 
where they are not now admitted, the 
study concerns itself with any indica- 
tion of plans for admitting them. In 
the case of Negro colleges, it aims to 
discover whether or not white persons 
and persons of non-white racial groups 
other than the Negro-American, who 
are either permanent residents in the 
United States or from foreign coun- 
tries, are enrolled as students. There 
is special reference to the admission 
of white students, or, if they are not 
now admitted, to plans for admitting 
them. Thus the term “racial inclusion” 
in this study means the enrollment or 
actual presence in the student body of 
the college of persons of a racial group 
different from the racial group that is 
served normally by the college. 
Specifically this study aims to de- 
velop information bearing upon four 
questions: (1) To what extent have the 
United States Supreme Court decisions 
directing white state universities to ad- 
mit Negro students influenced the prac- 
tices of white church-related colleges in 
admitting Negro students? (2) To what 
extent do existing plans which these 
colleges have for the admission-of Ne- 
gro students indicate possible changes 
in admission practices in the future? 
(3) Is the practice of admitting Negro- 
American students a part of a larger 


problem concerning the admission of 
students who are members of non- 
white races or is it a special problem 
affecting Negro-Americans because of 
the existing segregation pattern in these 
seventeen Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? (4) To what ex- 
tent do the existing plans that Negro 
church-related colleges have for admit- 
ting white students indicate possible 
changes in their admission practices in 
the future? 

This study is limited to the actual 
enrollment of students by church-re- 
lated colleges. Those conducting the 
study decided that a request for in- 
formation about the actual enrollment 
of students would produce data which 
would reflect more objectively the ad- 
mission practice of a college than would 
a request for a statement of the admis- 
sion policy of the institution. The wis- 
dom of this procedure was supported 
by the report of another study in the 
same area which stated: “. . . we 
took the word of the president as official, 
though in some instances another re- 
porter from the same school seemed at 
variance on a point.’* It was recog- 
nized that there might be institutions 
which would be favorable to the ad- 
mission of Negro students in the case 
of a white college or of white students 
in the case of a Negro college with- 
out having the actual opportunity of 
enrolling them. Therefore a request 
was made for information about plans 
to admit and an opportunity was given 
to comment on the question. 


Scope or Stupy 
This study is limited geographically 
““How Wide the Door? Study of Racial 
Practices”, National Conference of Metho- 


dist Youth, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Ten- 


nessee. P, 2. 
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to the seventeen Southern states and 
the District of Columbia which have 
laws prohibiting Negroes and whites 
from attending the same educational 
institutions. These states are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Possibly it should be pointed out that 
these laws vary in detail. In some 
states they apply to all schools and in 
others they apply only to institutions 
supported by the state or municipal 
government. In at least one instance, 
Kentucky, the law has been modified 
recently, permitting Negro and white 
students to attend the same institu- 
tions of higher learning and it should be 
pointed out that the United States Su- 
preme Court decisions have nullified the 
application of these laws in the state 
universities of several states included 
in this study. 

Another limitation is that the ques- 
tionnaire was sent to institutions of 
college grade. That is, they are insti- 
tutions giving work at the junior col- 
lege, senior college, graduate school 
and professional school levels. Ques- 
tionnaires were not sent to the theolog- 
ical seminaries which are devoted en- 
tirely to professional religious training. 

The 219 colleges included in the 
study were selected from the Education 
Directory, 1950-51.° The basis of this 
selection was that these institutions 
are located in one of the seventeen 
states mentioned above or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and are listed as be- 


°Education Directory 1950-51, Part 3, 
Higher Education. Washington: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, Supt. 
Sens U. S. Government Printing 

ce 


ing controlled by or affiliated with 
Protestant denominational church 
bodies. Forty-seven of the colleges are 
Negro and 172 are white. However, 
there are other schools which are 
thought of usually as church-related 
but which are classified in the Educa- 
tion Directory as private. 

One hundred thirty-eight of the 219 
colleges, or 63 per cent, returned com- 
pleted questionnaires ° which were tabu- 
lated for the purposes of the study. 
The breakdown of this response is as 
follows: 22 out of 47 Negro colleges 
(46.89%) and 116 out of 172 white col- 
leges (67.45%) returned questionnaires. 

Also, it should be pointed out that 
several church-related colleges such as 
Talladega in Alabama, and Wayland 


°The survey instrument contained four 
questions. The first question was “Do you 
now have students (permanent residents in 
the United States) who are members of any 
of the following racial minority groups?” 
The groups listed are Japanese-American, 
Chinese-American, Indian-American, Puerto 
Rican and Negro-American. The second 
question was “If you have Negro students, 
are they in undergraduate study; in graduate 
school; in professional school?” The res- 
pondent was asked to check at which level 
the students are enrolled. Question three 
was, “If you do not now have Negro- 
American students, are there now any plans 
for admitting them?” The respondent was 
requested to check either “yes” or “no” 
and was invited to give a comment on 
the question. The final question was, “Do 
you now have foreign students (not per- 
manent residents in the United States) who 
are members of non-white races?” The 
groups listed are Arabian, East Indian, Chi- 
nese, African, Japanese, Mexican and South 
American. In the case of the South Ameri- 
cans, the respondent was asked to designate 
the country of origin. 

Questions two and three were altered 
slightly in the questionnaires sent to the Ne- 
gro colleges. In both questions the word 
“Negro-American” was changed to “white”. 
Thus question number two for Negro col- 
leges read: “If you have white students, are 
they in undergraduate study; in graduate 
school; in professional school?” Question 
three read: “If you do not now have white 
American students, are there now any plans 
for admitting them? 
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in Texas, which are known to have 
admitted white and Negro-American 
students, did not return questionnaires. 

The returns of the white colleges 
came from sixteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Delaware is the 
only state from which a return was not 
received. About 65.4 per cent of these 
returns were received from six states 
as follows: North Carolina, 20; Mis- 
souri and Tennessee, 18 each; Texas, 
12; Virginia, 11; Kentucky, 7. It 
should also be pointed out that about 
64.4 per cent of the 172 white col- 
leges to which questionnaires were sent 
are located in these same six states. 

The 47 Negro colleges to which ques- 
tionnaires were sent are located in 11 
states and returns were received from 
22 of these colleges which are located 
in nine states. 

The 116 white colleges returning 
questionnaires are controlled by or af- 
filiated with 20 denominational bodies. 
The 22 Negro colleges: were controlled 
by or affiliated with 14 denominational 
bodies. However, one denomination, 
the Methodist Church, controls or has 
affliated with it 36 of the white colleges, 
or about 30 per cent of the entire group 
of white institutions. Another 30 white 
institutions are controlled by or affiliated 
with the American Baptist Convention 
and the Southern Baptist Convention; 
21 are controlled by or affiliated with 
two national bodies of Presbyterians and 
8 are controlled by or affiliated with the 
Disciples of Christ. Thus 95, or about 
81.9 per cent of the 116 white institu- 
tions are affiliated with or controlled by 
six national denominational bodies. 

The breakdown of the returns ac- 
cording to the numerical size of the 
student body gave additional informa- 
tion about the character of the returns. 


Only seven colleges have student bodies 
of 100 or less; 73, or about 52.9 per 
cent have student bodies between 101 
and 500. Forty-two of these remain- 
ing 58 institutions have student bodies 
which number from 501 to 1,000, and 
thirteen have student bodies between 
1,001 and 3,000. 


Tue Present Picture 


Fifty-nine white colleges report 311 
students who are members of racial 
minority groups and who are perma- 
nent residents in the United States. 
The total number of students in each 
racial minority group" and the number 
of colleges in which they are enrolled 
are as follows: 18 Japanese-American 
students in 9 colleges; 13 Chinese- 
American students in 18 colleges; 33 
Indian-American students in 17 col- 
leges; 124 Mexican-American students 
in 16 colleges; 31 Puerto Rican stu- 
dents in 21 colleges and 58 Negro- 
American students in 6 colleges. The 
white colleges with Negro-American 
students must be broken down into two 
groups as follows: 2 colleges with a 
total of 33 students who are in separate 
or segregated classes off of the college 
campus, and four colleges with a total 
of 25 students who are on an integrated 
basis as far as class work is concerned. 
Also 13 white colleges reported stu- 
dents who are members of groups other 
than those listed above. These are 
Cuban, Hawaiian, Filipino and British 
West Indian. 

It should be pointed out that 37 of 
the 59 white colleges have members of 
one racial minority group enrolled as 


"In connection with the Negro colleges 


the term “racial minority group” means 
racial group other than Negro-American 
and includes the white students enrolled in 
these colleges. 
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students; thirteen have members of two 
racial minority groups; five have mem- 
bers of three groups enrolled; three 
have members of four groups enrolled 
and one has members of five groups 
enrolled. 

An analysis of the distribution of 
the Mexican-Americans, Indian-Amer- 
icans and Puerto Ricans according to 
the geographical location of the schools 
which they attend, is interesting. Some 
113 of the 124 Mexican-Americans re- 
ported in this study attend white col- 
leges in Texas. In fact, 66 of these 
students attend one institution and 21 
attend another institution. Thus 87 of 
the 113 Mexican-Americans attending 
white colleges in Texas are in two in- 
stitutions and the remaining 26 are in 
six other institutions in the State. The 
11 Mexican-Americans who attend 
white colleges outside of the State of 
Texas are enrolled in institutions in 
Kentucky, Missouri, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and Oklahoma. The Indian- 
American students are enrolled in sev- 
enteen white colleges located in seven 
states: Arkansas, Missouri, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and Texas. The schools in Mississippi 
and Texas enroll the largest number of 
Indian-American students, each state 
having nine. Seven is the largest num- 
ber of Indian students enrolled at any 
one institution included in this study. 
This happens to be an educational in- 
stitution located in Mississippi. The 
31 Puerto Rican students appear to 
be more widely distributed than either 
the Mexican-Americans or the Indian- 
These students attend 21 
states: 


Americans. 
white colleges located in 11 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia. 

The story of the Negro colleges at 
this point is a brief one. Three Ne- 
gro colleges report the presence of 
one Puerto Rican student, one Indian- 
American student and four white stu- 
dents. Two of these white students are 
special students attending one institu- 
tion; one is enrolled in the school of 
theology attached to another institution 
and one is an exchange student at a 
third institution, a liberal arts college. 

In summary, sixty-seven white col- 
leges, or 57.7 per cent of the 116 
schools, report 303 foreign (non-white) 
students in attendance from 15 foreign 
points of origin and fifteen Negro col- 
leges, or 68.1 per cent of the 22 schools, 
have an enrollment of 49 foreign (non- 
white) students. 

This study seeks to determine the 
extent that Negro church-related col- 
leges have admitted white students and 
the extent to which any existing plans 
to admit white students may indicate 
possible changes in the admission prac- 
tices of these colleges in the future. 
Three of the 22 Negro colleges in- 
cluded in this study have enrolled white 
students. It should be pointed out, 
however, that there are a number of 
other Negro colleges not included in 
the study which have enrolled white 
students. In fact, it was reported in 
Ebony Magazine’ that approximately 
250 white students would enter Negro 
schools in the fall of 1951. The schools 
named in this article are: Howard, 
Fisk, Hampton, Talladega, Xavier and 
Storer. One of the interesting develop- 
ments reported in this article is the 
exchange of students by several Negro 


*““White students 


f at Negro Colleges.” 
Ebony Magazine, O 1951. 
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colleges in the South with white col- 
leges in the North. ; 

This study, on the one hand, indi- 
cates little progress in the actual en- 
rollment of Negro students in white 
church-related colleges or of white stu- 
dents in Negro church-related colleges. 
On the other hand, when the colleges 
with plans to enroll students are added 
to those which already have students, 
there are eleven white church-related 
colleges, or about 9 per cent of the 
116 white institutions, and seven Ne- 
gro church-related colleges, or about 
31 per cent of the 22 Negro institu- 
tions which have definitely defined a 
position favorable to admitting Negro 
or white students as the case may be. 
Errects oF SuPREME Court DEcIsIons 

Also it is a concern of this study to as- 
certain the extent to which the United 
States Supreme Court decisions direct- 
ing white state universities to admit 
Negro-American students have influ- 
enced the practices of white church-re- 
lated colleges in admitting Negro- 
American students. 

Six white colleges reported the en- 
rollment of Negro students. However, 
two colleges might well be ruled out 
of the picture since the Negro students 
enrolled are in separate or segregated 
classes which are conducted off the 
college campus. Thus there are only 
four, or about 3.4 per cent of the 116 
colleges with Negro students on an 
integrated basis as far as class work 
is concerned. This seems to indicate 
that the United States Supreme Court 
decisions have, as yet, had little in- 
fluence on the actual enrollment of Ne- 
gro students in white church-related 
colleges. 

Three other colleges located in the 
State of Oklahoma report that the state 


law prohibits them from admitting Ne- 
gro students. This, of course, raises 
the question of what bearing the United 
States Supreme Court decision direct- 
ing the University of Oklahoma, a state 
institution, to admit Negro students,. 
has on the admission practices of pri- 
vate colleges in Oklahoma. This ques- 
tion is particularly important since it 
appears that this decision has the ef- 
fect of setting aside the segregation 
law with respect to the admission of 
students to the State University. “If 
the State segregation law has been set 
aside in its application to State uni- 
versities and colleges, and still applies 
to the private and church-related col- 
leges, does not this constitute a form of 
discrimination against the private and 
church related college? 


Ractat aNp CuLTURAL IsoLATION IN 
EpucaTIon 


Since one of the major results of 
racial segregation is the isolation of 
Negro students from white students, it 
occurred to those making the study 
that it would be worthwhile to discover 
to what extent Negro college enroll- 
ment reflects this pattern of isolation 
with reference to non-white persons, 
other than Negroes, who are permanent 
residents in the United States or who 
are from foreign countries. Two Ne- 
gro colleges enrolled one Puerto Rican 
and one Indian-American. Fifteen Ne- 
gro colleges enrolled 49 foreign stu- 
dents and 45 of these were either from 
Africa or the British West Indies. 
This appears to indicate that Negro 
students are educated largely in isola- 
tion from other racial minorities who 
are permanent residents of the United 
States and from foreign (non-white) 
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students, with exception of those men- 
tioned above. 

The significance of this fact must 
not be overlooked. Negro colleges 
might well see the importance of cor- 
recting this situation in a time when it 
is becoming increasingly evident that 
all racial minorities in the United 
States are victims of substantially the 
same type of social, economic, and po- 
litical disabilities. A definite effort 
should be made to get Mexican-Amer- 
icans, Puerto Ricans, Japanese-Amer- 
icans, Indian-Americans to enroll as 
students. The boards of home mis- 
sions of many of the denominations 
with which these colleges are related, 
institutions and programs 
which serve these racial minority 
groups. These boards could be help- 
ful in making contact with prospec- 
tive students. With Asia and the Near 
East assuming a new importance in 
world affairs and with the increasing 
interest of people in all parts of the 
world in race relations in the United 
States, the Negro college could render 
invaluable service to the nation as well 
as afford a richer cultural and social 
experience for its own students by en- 
rolling students from Asia and the 
Near East. The boards of foreign 
missions of many of the denomina- 
tions with which these colleges are re- 
lated could serve as points of contact 
for this purpose. 

Fifty-nine white colleges report 311 
students who are members of non-white 
races and who are permanent residents 
in the United States. Sixty-seven white 
colleges reported 303 foreign (non- 
white) students in attendance. On the 
other hand, only four colleges reported 
the enrollment of Negro-American stu- 


support 


dents in the regular courses conducted 


by the college. In the light of the 
enrollment of students who are mem- 
bers of other racial minority groups 
resident in the United States and of 
non-white students from other coun- 
tries in so many of the white church- 
related colleges, it would appear that 
the enrollment of Negro-American stu- 
dents is not a part of the larger prob- 
lem involving the admission of stu- 
dents who are members of non-white 
races. Rather, it would appear that 
it is a special problem for Negro-Amer- 
ican students because of the pattern of 
segregation which is enforced by both 
custom and law. 

TRENDS IN ADMIssION Practices 

Since the theological seminaries lo- 
cated in the seventeen states mentioned 
above and the District of Columbia 
have been ruled out of the purview of 
this study, it should be reported that 
there are indications of considerable 
change in their admission practices. It 
is reported that the following theolog- 
ical institutions located in the seven- 
teen Southern states now admit Ne- 
gro students: Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Georgia; Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Perkins Graduate School of 
Theology, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas; Southwestern Bap- 
tist Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, 
Texas; Union Theological Séminary, 
Richmond, Virginia; Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky,’ 
and Virginia Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


°A. A. Morisey, A New Trend in Private 
Colleges. New South, Ag-S, 1951. Vol. 6, 
Nos. 8 & 9, p. 1. 
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Five white colleges report that they 
have plans to admit Negro students 
and 5 Negro colleges report plans to 
admit white students. Ninety-five 
white colleges report that they have 
no plans to admit Negro students, six 
commented on the question and ten 
did not respond to the question. Twelve 
Negro colleges report that they have 
no plans to admit white students, two 
commented on the question, and three 
did not respond. Thus, 81.8 per cent 
of the white colleges report no plans 
to admit Negro students and 54.5 per 
cent of the Negro colleges report no 
plans to admit white students. 

However, forty-six, or about 39 per 
cent of the white colleges and thirteen, 
or 59 per cent of the Negro colleges 
responded with comments on this ques- 
tion. These comments, which have 
been classified into nine types or cate- 
gories, constitute valuable supplemen- 
tary data. The comments were directed, 
for the most part, to the specific mat- 
ter of whether or not the college has 
any plans to admit racial minority 
persons. A quantitative breakdown of 
these comments along with one or two 
typical quotations is given in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Seventeen colleges (14 white and 3 
Negro) report that the question of the 
admission of Negro students to white 
schools or of white students to Negro 
schools has not been considered. The 
comments from 11 of these schools 
either imply or are explicit about the 
fact that the matter has not been “‘con- 
sidered as yet.” Typical of such re- 
plies is: “The question has not arisen 
in such a way as to require any solu- 
tion,” or, “This question has not yet 
arisen at college,” or, “The 


question has not come up at this 


school.” This type of reply indicates 
an awareness of the problem and a 
recognition of the fact that circum- 
stances in the future may force the 
school to face this problem. On the 
other hand, it appears to indicate that 
these schools will not consider the prob- 
lem until circumstances force them to 
face it. 

Four white colleges report the avail- 
ability of Negro colleges, either lo- 
cated in the geographical area or spon- 
sored by the same denomination, as the 
reason for not planning to admit Ne- 
gro students. 

Six white colleges report that the 
admission of Negro students would be 
contrary to state law. It should be 
noted that one of these schools is lo- 
cated in the State of Virginia where 
two private Negro colleges have ad- 
mitted white students and where two 
theological seminaries as well as at 
least two white colleges under state 
control have admitted Negro students. 
This suggests the necessity of a thor- 
ough knowledge on the part of college 
administrators of the law of their re- 
spective states bearing on segregation 
in education.” Also, it suggests the 
value of their knowing what other col- 
leges in their states are doing at this 
point. 

Ten colleges (9 white and 1 Negro) 
report that their practices of not ad- 
mitting Negro students or white stu- 
dents, as the case may be, are based 
upon the behavior patterns of the popu- 
lation in the geographical area in which 
they are located. For instance, one 
college says: “Our location in the deep 


“Murray, Pauli, (Compiler and Editor) 
States’ Laws on Race and Color, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: The Board of Missions and Church 
Extension, The Methodist Church, 1951. 
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South accounts for our current pol- 
icies.” Another reports, “Prevailing 
opinion is that local supporters of the 
college would withdraw their support 
were a Negro to be admitted. The 
college is not sufficiently secure finan- 
cially to survive without this support.” 
A third college says: “It does not seem 
to be the policy of Southern schools, 
other than state institutions, to admit 
Negroes.” 

Seven colleges (3 white and 4 Ne- 
gro) reveal in their comments that there 
are no definite plans to admit Negro 
or white students but that the ques- 
tion has received consideration. One 
college indicates: ‘We have no defi- 
nite plans for admitting Negroes. We 
have said that we might begin to per- 
mit Negro day students but we would 
begin there and not permit Negro 
dormitory students until the community 
accepted the first idea.” Another col- 
lege comments that: “We have no regu- 
lation against the admission of Negro 
students. We have not had applica- 
tions from Negroes. Although their 
admission might create some problems, 
we would nevertheless live up to our 
Christian profession and act on such 
an application in the same way in 
which we would act on the application 
of a white student.” 

Eight colleges (5 white and 3 Ne- 
gro) report in their comments that they 
have definite plans to admit Negro or 
white students. Also two additional 
Negro colleges report without comment, 
plans to admit white students. One 
comment states that the “Board of 
Trustees of College voted 
to admit qualified persons of any racial 
group.” Another white college points 
out, “Our faculty has quietly gone on 
record in favor of admitting them as 


soon as feasible—local community and 
clientele are being ‘got used to the 
idea’.” A third states: “We have had 
Negro-American students in our col- 
lege and would again consider such stu- 
dents for admission.” The three Ne- 
gro colleges indicate that they are ex- 
periencing some difficulty in locating 
white persons who will enroll as stu- 
dents. 

Two white colleges have Negroes on 
a segregated basis. The comments of 
these two schools are revealing. One 
comment reads: “We now have an adult 
night school, or evening program, for 
Negroes in the community.” The other: 
“These [Negro students] do not at- 
tend on campus but are taught by a 
member of our staff at the...........0008 0 
school.” 

Three colleges (1 white and 2 Ne- 
gro) reported in their comments, that 
they have Negro or white students, as 
the case may be, who are integrated 
into the regular courses in the college 
program. As has been reported above, 
three additional white colleges report 
without comment, that they have ad- 
mitted a Negro, and one Negro col- 
lege reports without comment that it 
has admitted a white student. 

The miscellaneous comments of two 
white colleges follow: “I have no per- 
sonal objections to admitting students 
of any color or creed,” and, “The ad- 
ministration would be in favor of ad- 
mitting Negroes if the churches of 
Christ accepted them into regular con- 
gregational membership.” 


ConcLusION 


This study points up several prob- 
lems which should be considered. The 
first problem is one of procedure. There 
is necessity for more depth analysis of 
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this problem before any long-term pro- 
gram is undertaken. Consequently, this 
survey should be followed up by a 
series of interviews with college admin- 
istrators, faculty, members, students, 
alumni and persons of the college com- 
munity. The colleges in which the in- 
terviews should be held might well be 
selected from those which have partici- 
pated in the study. For instance, the 
colleges selected ought to be representa- 
tive of each of the nine categories 
which have been noted above. The 
material gathered in these interviews 
would furnish the basis for a more de- 
tailed analysis of the problems con- 
fronting the colleges at this point. 

Secondly, a problem was raised by 
the comments of the white church-re- 
lated schools in one state, which indi- 
cates that the state law, prohibits them 
from admitting Negro students. What 
bearing does the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court directing a state 
university to admit Negroes have on 
the admission practices of private 
schools ? 

A third problem is the difficulty 
which several Negro colleges report 
that they are having in locating white 
persons to enroll as students.11 

The white church-related college re- 


_ Do You Want to Go to College?”, 
is a combined pamphlet and application form 
for white students who would like to attend 
predominantly Negro colleges. Published by: 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students, 31 West 110th St. New 
York 26, N. Y. 


flects the existing community patterns 
of segregation. Actually there are only 
a few instances of the admission of 
students regardless of race. Although 
a few of these colleges have the prob- 
lem under consideration, far too many 
indicate that they have no plans to 
admit students regardless of race. This 
confirms the opinion held by many that 
there is lethargy on the part of church 
colleges at this point. 

Finally, although only 3, or 13 per 
cent of the 22 Negro colleges included 
in this study have enrolled white stu- 
dents, there are a number of other Ne- 
gro colleges which have enrolled white 
students. This particular fact has rel- 
evance for answering the question 
which is often raised: What is the 
future of the Negro college when seg- 
regation in higher education is elimi- 
nated? Implicit in the enrollment of 
white students by Negro colleges is. 
the acceptance on the part of the Ne- 
gro colleges of the responsibility for 
integrating persons of other racial 
groups into the faculty and student 
body so that in effect it becomes a col- 
lege employing and serving people re- 
gardless of race rather than a single 
racial group. This action, of course, 
implies a number of other commitments 
on the part of the Negro college. The 
most apparent of these is the commit- 
ment to develop itself so that it is cap- 
able of offering the type and quality of 
education which will attract students 
regardless of race. 





Racial Integration at Berea College, 1950-52 


Rateu T. Jans* 


Instructor in Government and Politics, University of Maryland, College of 
Special and Continuation Studies, Munich, Germany 


“God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men.”’—Berea College Motto. 


Dr. Horace Mann Bond, President 
of Lincoln University (Pa.) and son 
ef a former Berea College trustee, 
recently lauded the Berea experiment in 
interracial education from 1866-1904 
“as the farthest advanced example of 
‘integration’ in American higher edu- 
cation in any period’. In sharp con- 
trast is his evaluation of Berea College 
today, which he maintains “is as dena- 
tured an example of ‘integration’ as 
are the great majority of colleges which 
in this generation are taken by those 
ignorant of American history as exam- 


ples of ‘progress’ in such matters”.* 
These observations are taken from the 
address of Dr. Bond at the opening 
session of the National Conference on 
“The Courts and Racial Integration in 


Education”.* Later several delegates 


asked me, as the official representative 
of Berea College at the conference, if 


*Formerly Instructor of History and So- 
cial Science, Berea College. 

“The present status of Racial Integration 
in the United States”, The Journal of Negro 
Education, 21:241-250 (Summer 1952), 
p.245. As is well known, the Kentucky Day 
Law of 1904 resulted in the exclusion of 
Negro students from Berea. The College’s 
challenge of the constitutionality of the stat- 
ute was fruitless, culminating in an adverse 
decision by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1908. But with the modification of 
the Day Law in 1950, interracial education 
has been resumed at Berea. 

*Tbid., p. 248. 

®Sponsored by this Journal and held at 
Howard University, April 16-18, 1952. The 
complete proceedings of the conference have 
been conveniently published in The Journal 
of Negro Education, op. cit. 
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Dr. Bond’s denunciations of the pres- 
ent-day Berea were justified. Because 
I could give but inconclusive answers 
to these queries at the time, I am taking 
the present opportunity to reply that 
Dr. Bond’s statements, while correct in 
some respects, contain implications 
which are devoid of historical accuracy. 

Of course, much depends upon 
one’s definition of “racial integration”. 
The most obvious criterion of the exis- 
tence of integration is whether racial 
distinctions are made in a school’s 
admission policies. Although mere ad- 
mittance of Negroes and whites to- 
gether in any institution cannot possi- 
bly constitute the sole measuring-stick 
of the extent of racial integration, it 
is, as Dr. Robert C. Weaver insists, 
the necessary first step.“ But what are 
the other standards to be? “Beyond 
the scope of mere physical occupancy 
of space within an institution,’ Dr. 
Bond argues, “we need to hope for the 


” 


admission of Negroes to the normal in- 
timacies that comprise so large a por- 
tion of modern education.” In addition, 
he asserts, the measurement of the in- 
tegration of the Negro student in white 
schools “is not merely his admission to 
a physical compartment of the insti- 
-but the admission of all 
his fellows on every level of the hierar- 


tution... 


chy educational institutions are.’”* By 
this he seems to mean primarily Negro 
membership on boards of trustees and 


“Discussion of Papers”, The Journal of 
Negro Education. Op. cit. p. 259. 
‘Bond, op. cit., pp. 249-243. 
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on the teaching faculties of such insti- 
tutions. 

Now if one uses Dr. Bond’s own 
indices of the existence or absence of 
racial integration at Berea either be- 
fore 1904 or since 1950, the latter his- 
torical period, in many respects, com- 
pares favorably with the 
Whether Negro membership on boards 
of trustees and school faculties is the 
measuring 


former. 


most valid criterion for 
“progress” in educational integration is 
dubious. Nevertheless, while Berea 
College today, only. two years after 
the return to interracial education, has 
no Negro faculty or trustees, such 
membership before 1904 was never sub- 
stantial. At various times the school had 
at least one Negro faculty member, 
but not always, and usually only a 
single Negro representative on the 
Board of Trustees. 

If the basis of true integration 
is to be the proportion of Negro to 
white students, the Berea of today will 
probably ever remain behind the Berea 
of the earlier period. For it is true, as 
Dr. Bond charges, that Berea College 
is now firmly dedicated to serve the 
southern Appalachian mountain area 
where white residents predominate, but 
it is not “now restricted to ‘mountain 
youth’ ”, to the exclusion of all others 
as he implies,’ and the distinction is 
regional in nature, not racial. 

These facts on the negative side, 
however, seem to bear out Dr. Bond’s 
implication that racial integration at 
Berea College is today a sham when 
compared with the earlier period. Yet, 
there is a positive aspect. For if a pri- 
mary index of the existence of true 
integration be, in Dr. Bond’s words, 
“the admission of Negroes to the norm- 


*Ibid., p. 248. 


al intimacies that comprise so large a 
portion of modern education,” such 
as complete lack of racial distinctions 
in dormitories, in dining halls, in club 
membership and in social affairs, then 
the Berea of 1950-52 is far ahead of 
most of the earlier years of interracial 
education at the institution. 

Complete racial integration does 
not yet exist at Berea. But the advances 
toward that goal which have been 
achieved in the last two years are re- 
markable and the detailed record of 
these successes should constitute a di- 
rect challenge to Dr. Bond’s asser- 
tion that “hardly a spark of the old 
flame that burned in the heart of John 
G. Fee,” one of the abolitionist found- 
ers of Berea, is to be found there to- 
day.’ 


Berea Coiiece Apmissions Potnicy 


The decision of the Board of Trus- 
tees to re-admit Negro students to Be- 
rea, made possible by the modification 
of the Day Law in 1950, is stated as 
follows: 

1. We reaffirm our dedication to the 
youth of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain region to which we have 
tried faithfully to minister for 
nearly a century... . 

. We also express our interest in 
the efforts of Negro youths of 
this region to get an education 
and we hereby empower our ad- 
ministration to admit such qual- 
ified Negro students from within 
this mountain region whom we 
find thoroughly qualified, coming 
within the provisions of the Ken- 
tucky law, and who in their judg- 
ment it appears we should serve.” 

Commendable as the decision was to 


readmit Negro students, the Board’s 


"Tbid., p. 248. 
SLoutsville Courier Journal, Ap 15, 1950. 
m & 
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resolution contains a rather negative 
quality which apparently was responsi- 
ble for Dr. Bond’s comment that Ne- 
gro students’ return to Berea “as a 
somewhat grudging acknowledgment of 
the obligations an institution has to 
its early history ....”” 
Such criticism might have been pre- 
cluded had the Board reaffirmed une- 
quivocally not only the institution’s 
dedication to the youth of the mountain 
region, but also the Christian-democrat- 
ic principles upon which the school 
was founded and for which it rightly 
deserved its fame. Actually, an admir- 
able statement emanating from the 
Louisville Catholic colleges, when they 
too admitted Negro students, comes 
much nearer to constituting a positive 
philosophic rationale for such action: 
We wish to reaffirm our faith in 
the basic principle of Christian 
Social philosophy that all human 
rights derive from man’s spiritual 
nature and his supernatural destiny 
as a child of God. When the right 
to the intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment which is the proper con- 
cern of higher education is curtailed 
by the physical accident of race, 
there is implicit in such curtailment 
a materialistic philosophy of life 
which is intolerable in a Christian 
and democratic society.” 
The current admissions policy at Berea 
may seem to allow a tacit discrimina- 
tion against Negro applicants on the 
basis of geographical distribution of 
Negro population, since it clearly states 
that 90 per cent of Berea students 
must come from 230 specified mountain 
counties in the states of Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West 


*Bond, op. cit., p. 248. 
“Quoted from an editorial in the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal, Ap 20, 1950, p. 8. 


Virginia.** The racial composition of 
the population as of 1940 in the above 
named areas is compiled in the follow- 
ing table:” 


Number 
Mountain 
Counties 

Total Pop. 
Mountain 
Counties 
Negro Pop. 
Mountain 
Counties 

Jo Negro Pop. 
Mountain 
Counties 





NO 


22 = 1,269,561 
21 321,413 
44 1,040,453 
26 655,045 
371,226 
1,287,939 
867,077 

25 829,268 
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230 6,641,982 708,065 


That the intent of the so-called 
mountain quota was obviously not ra- 
cially discriminatory is apparent in that 
the quota was established some years 
after Negro students were prohibited 
from attending Berea by the passage 
of the Day Law. 

Even in the complete absence of 
racial discrimination in admissions pol- 
icy at Berea, it would be erroneous to 
conclude on the basis of the above 
statistics that the proportion of Ne- 
gro to white students will eventually 
reflect the racial percentages of the 
whole mountain area, for the following 
reasons: (1) the centers of large Ne- 
gro population in the region are remote 
from Berea, (2) mountain elementary 
and secondary schools for Negroes are 
markedly inferior to those for whites 


11A list of these counties is contained in 
the Berea College Catalog, 1951-52, p. 17. 

Based on the Sixteenth Census of the 
United States: 1940, Vol. II, Characteristics 
of the Population. (Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943). Comparable 
data based on the 1950 census was not yet 
available at the time of writing. 
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so that the Negro pupil is definitely 
handicapped in competitive college 
entrance exams, and (3) wide-spread 
indigence of southern mountain Ne- 
groes reduces the number of Negro 
high school graduates. 

The question remains: what of the 
other 10 per cent of the students who 
come to Berea from areas outside the 
mountains? President Francis Hutchins 
recently stated that while the college 
had no formulated policy against the 
admission of some “out - of - territory” 
Negroes, and while he believed that 
the admission of some “out - of - ter- 
ritory and foreign students in gen- 
eral was desirable, the institution still 
stood first for the mountains and sec- 
ond for the South. Consequently, he 
personally felt more prone to admit 
students from non-mountainous regions 
of the South than from New York City, 


for example.” 
Tue Resutts or Ractat INTEGRATION 


After the favorable action of the 
college Board of Trustees in the Spring 
of 1950, two Negroes, a boy and a girl 
from Madison County Kentucky, were 
admitted as freshman students for the 
fall term. By June 1952 there were 
eight full-time and two part-time Ne- 
gro students at Berea.“ The college 
Admissions Office does not mark its 
records in order to determine the racial 
background of its applicants. But at 
the author’s request, the Admissions 


*Personal interview with President Hut- 
chins, My 26, 1952. 

“Six of these students were men, four 
were women. Four of the former and two 
of the latter were from Madison County 
Kentucky, in which Berea is located. One 
girl attended from Virginia and one from 
Tennessee. The only “out-of-territory” Ne- 
groes were two boys from Nigeria. All of 
the eight full-time students lived in college 
dormitories. 
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Director recently made a special check 
to ascertain the number of new appli- 
cations from Negro students for the 
1952-53 academic year. He reported 
that out of ten Negroes who applied, 
three have been accepted, while the 
cases of two were still pending. The 
other five were rejected due to low 
scores on the required entrance exams.” 
Should all of the Negro students who 
were attending Berea in May 1952 re- 
turn for the fall semester, there would 
then be at least 13 Negroes at Berea 
out of a total college enrollment of ap- 
proximately 1100. 

The presence of the two Negro 
students on the Berea campus during 
the 1950-51 academic year hardly cre- 
ated a stir either among the white stu- 
dent body or in the community. The girl 
lived at her home in the town and con- 
fined her contact with the college to 
the classroom. The boy, from nearby 
Richmond, lived in a college dormitory 
and had a white roommate. He was 
well-liked by both faculty and students 
and played the drums in the student 
dance band. Perhaps his complete ac- 
ceptance by the college community is 
best indicated by a letter he wrote to 
the editor of the student newspaper 
near the end of the school year: 


From the time I was admitted un- 
til now, I have been treated as an 
equal. I have not met with a single 
unpleasant incident. This year has 
truly been two semesters of democ- 
racy, democracy in practice rather 
than just in name. I have been given 
an opportunity to learn on an equal 
basis and have learned many things 


*TLetter from Mr. Allan T. Morreim, 
Director of Admissions, Aug. 25, 1952. Of 
the three already accepted, two are boys, 
one from Virginia and one from Madison 
County, Kentucky. The lone girl is an “out- 
of-territory” student from Charleston, West 
Virginia. 
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which cannot be graded in terms of 


A’s, B’s or C’s.” 
The admission of six new full-time 


Negro students to Berea for the 1951- 
52 academic year resulted in some 
unique problems for the college com- 
munity. On the whole these students 
appear to have been readily accepted 
on an equal basis by a majority of 
the white student body, and several 
months after their arrival to Berea 
they could report that their reception 
by the campus community had been a 
pleasant surprise. They had no feeling 
that they were being treated different- 
ly than the white students in the dor- 
mitory, cafeteria, classroom, gymnas- 
ium, swimming pool, student clubs, at 
school social functions or at work. One 
of the Negro girls who spoke at a stu- 
dent club meeting on her personal re- 
actions to Berea, admitted that before 
her arrival she had grave doubts as to 
how she would be received by the col- 
lege community. These fears had been 
completely dispelled: 
wr I voice the sentiment of 
fellow Negro students as we join 
in saying. . it’s only right that 
you should know how much at home 
we feel here.” 
Such favorable reactions did not 


come about accidentally. College offi- 
cials are to be credited with pursuing a 
constructive policy on the whole as re- 
gards student interracial contact, un- 
der some rather difficult conditions. 
They wisely consented to the suggestion 
that each Negro student in the dor- 
mitories have a white roommate se- 
lected from a list of those who had 
expressed a desire to room with a Ne- 
gro. This action was especially con- 


“The Wallpaper, Berea College student 
newspaper, My 26, 1 mz 
"The Wallpaper, D. i2 "1951, mp 


ducive to preventing the growth of a 
racial caste system on the campus and 
a resultant feeling of isolation on the 
part of the Negro residents. As the 
school year progressed, each Negro 
student had his or her own group of 
white friends. Negroes and whites have 
eaten in the same cafeterias on a non- 
segregated basis and have worked a- 
longside each other at their campus 
jobs. Both races have participated in 
the same social activities, although 
only one or two of the Negroes at- 
tended student dances with any regu- 
larity.” Two of the Negro boys in the 
spring of 1952 were members of the 
varsity track team which participated 
in meets against all-white schools. 

As might be expected, the only 
serious exceptions to a general condi- 
tion of interracial harmony on the cam- 
pus occurred as a result of interracial 
contact between students of opposite 
sex and the refusal of certain white 
eating establishments in the community 
to serve Negroes. One of the Negro 
boys from Nigeria, refusing to be bound 
by American racial mores, attended 
most of the student socials and fre- 
quently danced with white girls. He 
also dated several different white girls 


*This complete lack of racial distinction 
at Berea today is a decided improvement 
over the situation pertaining from about 
1880 to 1904. Then, white students attending 
Berea found it much more difficult than do 
those today, to accept either the theory or 
practice of complete racial equality. Ac- 
cording to one of the institution’s early 
presidents, while Negro and white students 
attended classes together and engaged in 
the same social activities, “White and colored 
students did not room together”, in the 
dining room “the boys wished to sit at the 
same tables with girls of their own color”, 
and “at a class party there were really two 
parties in the room, the boys of each race 
seeking out the girls of their own color, 
and all pairing-off games left out”. William 
G. Frost, For the Mountains. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1937, pp. 88, 63, 137. 
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during the academic year. Such inti- 
mate interracial contact between the 
sexes was not condoned by a majority 
of students and faculty and it fulfilled 
the wildest expectations of the white 
residents in the area. They regarded it 
as the inevitable consequence of inte- 
grated education to which they were 
most unsympathetic in the first place. 
This general opposition from outsiders 
has tended to make the college officials 
skeptical as to what extent racial equal- 
ity is consistent with wise adminis- 
trative policy. Yet at no time did the 
college administrators attempt to pro- 
hibit interracial dating per se, although 
the Nigerian boy was warned by the 
Dean of Men to be discreet while ac- 
companying a white girl off the campus 
because of the possibility of violence 
against his person. During the spring 
semester one local police officer inform- 
ed the Dean of the College that if this 
situation continued there would be 
“trouble”, since some people in the lo- 
cality were emotionally upset about it. 
The Dean replied that as long as the 
couple were neither breaking the law 
nor a college regulation, the college 
administration would not interfere with 
their seeing each other. He later indi- 
cated to the author that while the prob- 
lem was of great concern to the admin- 
istration, he recognized that if one 
takes the moral position that all per- 
sons are equal before God, it was dif- 
ficult to prohibit interracial dating. The 
school year ended without the actual 
occurrence of the threatened violence.” 
In the fall of 1951, it soon became 
evident that Berea’s Negro students 
*According to one observer, while inter- 
racial dating occurred at Berea before 1880, 
it ceased after that date. Letter of Ernest 


G. Dodge to ex-president of Berea, William 
G. Frost, Ap 11, 1925. 
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were not welcome in most of the eating 
establishments in town. The previous 
winter the management of the largest 
drug store had demonstrated its dis- 
criminatory attitude when it refused to 
serve coffee to President R. B. Atwood 
and Mr. Charles King of Kentucky 
State College, on the ground that the 
public health laws of the state prohib- 
ited the establishment from serving Ne- 
groes. The humiliated student president 
of the College Sociology Club, who 
had invited these dignitaries to the 
Berea Campus, later protested in the 
student newspaper that “the admission 
of Negroes to Berea College as students 
has not yet erased many of the things 
which prevent us from having the type 
of environment which we want at Berea 
—the type of environment which shows 
what we profess in our college motto 
and beliefs’.” Mainly as a result of 
this unfortunate incident a poll under 
the sponsorship of a student-faculty 
committee, was taken in March, 1951 
relating to the serving of Negroes in 
local eating places. Those polled were 
asked: Suppose your favorite eating 
place on the street offered the same 
services to people of all races. Would 
you continue to patronize it? 

To this query 784 students answered 
“ves”, 38 students answered “no” and 
9 were “undecided”. Among the faculty, 
144 replied in the affirmative, 7 in the 
negative and 10 were undecided. The 
main purpose of the poll was to demon- 
strate to the proprietors of Berea eat- 


“The Wallpaper, Ja 17, 1951, p. 2. Dr. 
Roscoe Griffin, chairman of the Sociology 
Department, unable to discover any state 
law forbidding white eating establishments 
to serve food to Negroes, wrote to the 
State Board of Health for clarification of 
this point. The State Health Commissioner 
replied that at no time had the Board 
adopted any such discriminatory policy. 
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ing establishments that the vast major- 
ity of college people would not dis- 
continue their patronage if the man- 
agement were to make no racial dis- 
tinctions in service.” 

In the fall of 1951, Negro students 
were embarrassed by the discriminatory 
policies of some eating establishments 
and the town movie house. An unofficial 
survey by a group of faculty members 
of the eating establishments adjacent 
to the college campus, revealed a lack 
of uniformity concerning service to Ne- 
groes. Some restaurants and stores 
practiced a policy of serving all comers 
on an equal basis, without racial dis- 
tinction. A second group welcomed all 
Berea students, regardless of race, but 
refused to serve Negroes who were not 
students. Others would not permit any 
Negro to sit down at tables, booths or 
counters but would prepare food or 
drinks in containers to be taken else- 
where. 

A very controversial aspect of this 
problem pertains to the official role of 
the college. Two of the eating places 
which have absolutely refused to allow 
Negroes to sit down and eat, carry on 
their business in property leased from 
the college. One of these is the drug 
store, previously referred to, which 
furnishes most of the drugs and medi- 
cal supplies used in the college hospi- 
tal, and the pharmacy in the store fills 
prescriptions for the vast majority of 
personnel employed by the college. 
School officials, while personally in op- 
position to the stores’ racially restric- 
tive policy, have not been sympathetic 
to the suggestion of applying direct 
economic pressure on the owners, or of 
writing a non-discriminatory clause in- 
to the property leases. In its refusal 


"The Wallpaper, Mr 21, 1951, p. 4. 


to resort to coercive tactics the college 
has the support of the great majority of 
its employees as well as almost the 
entire white community outside the col- 
lege. Proponents of gradualism on the 
campus point out that coercion brought 
by the institution would only engender 
further hostility against the school by 
an already none-too-sympathetic com- 
munity, and accomplish little or nothing 
towards reducing racial bias. On the 
other hand, a few critics insist that 
permitting these establishments to 
thrive economically in spite of overt 
discrimination against Berea students, 
weakens the institution’s position of 
moral leadership and in effect places 
the college in the undesirable position 
of tacitly approving these discrimina- 
tory practices. A few faculty members 
and students boycott the businesses in 
question, completely or as far as possi- 
ble. Such tactics, however, have not no- 
ticeably affected the management’s vol- 
ume of business. This is one area of the 
total spectrum of interracial relations 
at Berea where the attainment of com- 
plete non-discrimination will be slow 


in coming. 


An equally vexing problem relates 
to the college-operated restaurant and 
hotel, the Boone Tavern. As far as can 
be ascertained, Negro guests either of 
the college or college-affiliated organiza- 
tions, even before the Day Law amend- 
ment, have usually been housed and fed 
in this hotel, a favorite stopping place 
for white tourists. The hotel manage- 
ment, however, preferred that some col- 
lege employee or student present Negro 
guests at the registration desk and ac- 
company them in the dining room. 
The reason given for this action was 
that it avoided “incidents” and result- 


ant embarrassment both to the Negroes 
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and to white patrons. Apparently no 
Negroes have ever dined or stayed over- 
night at the Boone Tavern who were 
not guests of the college directly or 
indirectly. Yet, college officials recog- 
nized that if the parents or friends of 
Negro students visited Berea they could 
not easily be refused at the Tavern. 
With this possibility in mind a new of- 
ficial policy was adopted in October, 
1951 which would permit Negro guests 
of students and faculty to be housed 
and fed at the hotel without dscrim- 
ination. The reluctance of the college 
to open the doors of the Boone Tavern 
to other Negro visitors became obvious 
by the adoption of this broadened but 
still restrictive policy. 

In the fall of 1951 the issue of in- 
terracial worship arose in the local 
white Southern Baptist Church. The 
second of Berea’s Nigerian students 
is the eldest son of a tribal chieftain 
who, British rule, 
reigns over 10,000,000 people. This 
chieftain and his family were once 
converted to Christianity by a Southern 
Baptist missionary. When the Chief's 
son, heir-apparent to tribal leadership, 
enrolled at Berea, he decided to visit 
the local Baptist church, subsequently 
attending several church and Sunday 
school services and a Saturday night 
social in the company of white college 
students. When his continued attend- 
ance threatened to cause a severe crisis 
among the congregation, he voluntarily 
withdrew and eventually joined the 
college-supported Union Church which 
has been non-sectarian from its incep- 
tion and traditionally open to people 


under nominally 


of all races. 

The discriminatory policies prac- 
ticed by eating establishments in the 
vicinity of the campus, the lack of offi- 


cial college action on this issue, the 
initial cautiousness of those responsi- 
ble for the management of the Boone 
Tavern in opening the hotel to all com- 
ers, and the incident in the local Bap- 
tist church did not pass by without 
strong criticism, both organized and 
unorganized, from a small but vocal 
group of faculty and students. Periodic 
letters to the editor of the student 
newspaper were indicative of such dis- 
satisfaction. A white roommate of one 
of the Negro girls protested with obvi- 
ous bitterness. 

“Why do I have to think twice 
about where I will go when I ask my 
roommate to have a cup of coffee 
with me? Why can’t my roommate sit 
with me when we go to the town mov- 
ie together? And most of all, why 
do I have to steer away from some 
of the town churches?’”™ 

Another letter to the editor, after pro- 
testing against the refusal of a local 
eating place to serve a Negro student, 
asserted. 

“The situation I have described 
must not be allowed to continue... 
As our motto says, “God hath made 
of one blood all Nations of Men”. 
I doubt if God confined “‘all nations 
of men” to the white race.’”™ 

Still a third letter, noting the presence 
of almost forty students on the Berea 
campus from foreign lands, many of 
them from Asia and Africa, asked 
significantly whether these students will 
“have to admit to their countrymen that 
we profess democratic principles a- 


=The Wallpaper, S 26, 1951, p. 2. The 
state of Kentucky has no segregation statute 
relating to movie houses or theatres. The 
practice of the Berea theatre to seat Negro 
patrons only in the balcony was established 


by the management. 


"The Wallpaper, N 7, 1951, p. 2. 
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broad but deny the principles of democ- 
24 


racy to minorities at home.” 

Those who stood in opposition to 
the status quo in the community’s racial 
patterns during the fall of 1951 were 
especially critical of the college’s hesi- 
tation to accept all Negro and white 
patrons at the Boone Tavern on an 
equal footing. These critics felt that 
the college must show the way if the 
prevailing discriminatory practices in 
the community were to be altered in 
the near future. It was argued that 
the college had a moral mission to ful- 
fill which could not lightly be brushed 
aside in view of its Christian-democrat- 
ic tradition. The editor of the student 
newspaper, in protesting against the 
still restrictive policy of the Boone 
Tavern, remarked: 


It has been pointed out that to 
improve the race problem here one 
must move slowly . . . .but we can’t 
see how a Christian College which 
professes the principles of the 
brotherhood of All men, can compro- 
mise on its principles for any reason 
whatever. Racial discrimination is 
un-Berean, un-American, anti-social 
and un-Christian.” 

More formal 


organization to 
channelize these divergent and inde- 
pendent demands for positive action 
became a necessity at this time. A new 
campus organization open to both stu- 
dent and faculty membership was form- 
ed and eventually named “The Berea 
Commission on Human Relations”, 
which offered some direction to spor- 
adic dissatisfaction with existing con- 
ditions. At the same time a small group 
of faculty members was meeting togeth- 
er unofficially for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the entire pattern of racial 
relations on the campus and in the 


“The Wallpaper, O 24, 1951, p. 2. 
*The Wallpaper, O 1951, p. 2. 


community. Permission was received 
from President Hutchins to present 
the results of this study before a meet- 
ing of the “General Faculty’.” On 
November 23, three days before the 
faculty meeting in question, a most sig- 
nificant statement of policy clarifying 
the institution’s position on the racial 
issues was adopted by college admin- 
istrators and announced at the meeting 
on November 26 by President Hut- 
chins, It read: “In receiving guests at 
Boone Tavern, the Boarding Hall, the 
Student Restaurant, or in receiving pa- 
tients at the Berea College Hospital, 
there shall be no discrimination based 
upon race”. This pronouncement must 
be recognized as constituting a definite 
advance in the direction of reaffirm- 
ing the institution’s historic principles, 
and the faculty investigators were 
satisfied that their impending report 
had precipitated this action. The new 
statement of policy also happily re- 
lieved the faculty investigators of the 
necessity of reporting upon the unsat- 
isfactory conditions previously prevail- 
ing at the tavern and hospital. Instead 
they pointed out the following implica- 
tions of the newly adopted policy: (1) 
the college will not distinguish at the 
Boone Tavern between Negro guests 
officially invited to the campus and Ne- 
gro travelers who might simply stop 
off seeking food and lodging, and (2) 
the college hospital, which had always 
received Negroes and whites on a 
segregated basis but with roughly sim- 
ilar accommodations, will no longer re- 
gard race when making room assign- 
ments. When they reported their find- 


Composed of all persons employed on 
a full-time basis by the institution: teachers 
on all levels, administrators, clerks, super- 
visors and workers in college-run industries, 
and maintenance people. 
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ings on the problem of racial discrim- 
ination against Berea students in the 
eating places adjacent to the campus, 
a heated discussion ensued. And while 
no further official action was forthcom- 
ing from the meeting, the General Fac- 
ulty was openly confronted with the 
importance of the problem for the first 
time. Thenceforth, it became difficult 
for those present to evade personal 
and collective responsibility for ensur- 
ing the elimination of racial discrimina- 


ton against any Berea student. 


Berea’s ConTRIBUTION IN BETTERING 
InTeRGROUP RELATIONS 


The readmission of Negro students 
to Berea and the policies laid down by 
the college placing them on an equal 
footing with white students may be in- 
terpreted as a significant contribution 
toward the improvement of interracial 


understanding. While college officials 
may be criticized for their cautious 


behavior in some instances, the posi- 
tive gains made cannot be ignored. 
Perhaps one of the most important 
contributions not yet mentioned stems 
from the compulsory “general educa- 
tion” program adopted by the college, 
which includes a required sophomore 
course called “Introduction to Social 
Science.” One-half of this five hour 
course is now devoted to the two gener- 
al topics of “Culture” and “Race”, and 
therefore to the study of intergroup 
contact and relations. Required read- 
ings on these topics include Ruth Bene- 
dict’s Patterns of Culture, and The 
Report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights: To Secure These Rights. 
Other readings are chosen from a vari- 
ety of authorities in these fields. Some 
critics may doubt whether formal edu- 
cation of this type on the college level 


can accomplish much in changing stu- 
dents’ attitudes towards peoples differ- 
ent from themselves in culture and 
race. Yet, the reading materials and 
discussion in Berea’s social science 
course appears to be making a favor- 
able impression on at least some of the 
students. In one of the sections of this 
course which I taught there were about 
thirty-five students, including one Ne- 
gro girl. When we began our study of 
The Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights many of the 
white students were somewhat reluct- 
ant to state openly their personal view- 
points on the racial questions involved, 
being obviously embarrassed by the 
presence of the Negro girl in the class- 
room. She, 
quite responsive and eventually I asked 
her to speak to the class for one period 
on how she, as a Negro, reacted to ra- 
cial discrimination. She was eager to 
do so, and the sympathetic response of 
the white students as she spoke of her 
personal experiences was quite marked. 
When at the conclusion of the semester 
I asked the students to write anony- 
mously evaluations of the entire course, 
more favorable reactions were submit- 
ted about the portion dealing with the 
topic of “Race” than any of the other 
three parts. The vast majority of the 
students I have taught and known at 
Berea are, in my opinion, quite demo- 
cratically oriented and are eager to 
receive and read authenticated data 
on racial problems. While most of them 
are not emotionally prepared to ac- 
cept without protest certain equalitar- 
ian ideas, such as miscegenation, they 
invariably comprehend the fact that 
racial discrimination, as Gunnar Myr- 
dal has pointed out so well, is an ob- 
vious violation of the “American 


on the other hand, was 
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Creed”. The close association with Ne- 
groes on the campus and contact with 
first-rate materials on the issue of race 
in the classroom, have, in my opinion, 
immeasurably aided the white students 
at Berea to develop more sympathetic 
and democratic attitudes towards Ne- 
groes than was ever possible in the un- 
favorable atmospheres of most of the 
communities from which they come. 

On March 16, 1950 the editors of 

the student newspaper expressed the 
opinion that the student body would 
warmly welcome the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with a Negro 
teacher. The editors suggested that an 
exchange professorship with a Negro 
institution such as Atlanta or More- 
house be arranged for one academic 
year, with the ultimate goal in mind 
of employing a Negro professor on a 
permanent basis.” To this suggestion 
President Hutchins replied: 

In this whole matter of race re- 
lations I believe it is important that 
we “make no losses’. I am quite 
convinced that haste, or unconsidered 
action, could easily have serious re- 
sults which no one could desire. Lest 
we incur losses, I do not propose 
to follow the suggestion which you 
have given.” 

This statement of two years ago still 
represents the official attitude on the is- 
sue today. President Hutchins feels 
that enough problems have arisen from 
the presence of Negro students at 
Berea without being confronted with 
new difficulties resulting from the em- 
ployment of Negro faculty members.” 
Dr. Louis Smith, Dean of the College, 
recently indicated that while he person- 
ally was not opposed to the idea, such 


“The Wallpaper Mr 18, 1950, p. 1. 

*Tbid., Ap 8, 1950, p. 1. 

*Personal interview with President Hut- 
chins, My 26, 1952. 


a controversial move would have to 
come about gradually. He expressed the 
opinion that it was quite a step to ask 
Southern boys and girls to sit down in 
the classroom with Negroes, and that 
under present conditions it was re- 
questing too much to expect them to 
accept a Negro as a teacher.” Though 
it is true that the presence of a Negro 
professor on the campus might cause 
additional problems for the college, my 
personal observations of both student 
and faculty attitudes on race at Berea 
and the notable success of Dr. Charles 
H. Parrish in teaching white students 
at the University of Louisville,” lead 
me to the conclusion that the step 
would prove successful at Berea. 
The attainment of truly democratic 
conditions in the entire Berea College 
community is still a goal of the future. 
But despite certain shortcomings, to 
which the author has alluded and which 
apparently lie at the base of Dr. Bond’s 
criticisms, the progress made in but 
two years of interracial education is 
commendable. The fundamental contro- 
versy between critics of official policy 
and the college administration has not 
been one so much of ultimate goals 
as of rate of change possible in the 
prevailing social environment of a bor- 
der state. Aside from the hostility of the 
community to policies aiming at racial 
equality, there exists a division of opin- 
ion among the employees of the institu- 
tion itself. First of all, a majority of 
the present employees had never before 
been personally confronted with a sit- 
uation where Negroes were treated as 
equals. Secondly, it must be remem- 


Personal interview with Dean Smith, 
My 14, 1952. 

“See Priscilla Robertson, “Changing Pat- 
terns in a Border State.” New South 7: 1-8, 
My, 1952. 
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bered that Berea is composed of more 
than administrators, teachers and stu- 
dents. There is also a large corps of 
maintenance personnel and workers in 
college-operated industries and services 
who are natives of Kentucky or adjoin- 
ing states, and who reflect the mores 
of the region. These people vary con- 
siderably in their attitudes toward in- 
terracial contact and association. A 
few are outspoken racial bigots, while 
others look upon a policy of equal 
rights for all as a necessary concom- 
mitant of the Christian ethic. 

Yet the critics of gradualism at 
Berea, believing that more rapid pro- 
gress in the direction of complete in- 
tegration in the institution is both de- 
sirable and possible, have at least point- 
ed out that the mere readmission of 
Negro students could either become 
a truly democratic achievement or could 
result in half-way measures retarding 
the fulfillment of the school’s historic 
principles. They correctly recognized 
that as much advancement as possible 
must be made before a new set of ra- 
cial mores detrimental to the goal of 


true integration could become solidi- 
fied. They realized that the students 
who came to Berea were, for the most 
part, already receptive to the concept 
of a more truly democratic society, and 
that it was the responsibility of col- 
lege administrators and teachers to 
guide these students along the path of 
more complete interracial harmony. 
They knew that the exact number of 
Negroes admitted to Berea was incon- 
sequential beside the larger goal of 
achieving a social environment on the 
campus entirely free from racial dis- 
crimination for those Negroes who did 
come there to study. 

Complete racial integration at Be- 
rea before 1904 had never reached its 
fruition. But the achievements made 
toward that goal in the brief period 
since the readmission of Negro stu- 
dents, leads one to the conclusion that 
despite obvious deficiencies, Berea Col- 
lege is now establishing a pattern of 
racial integration which must be looked 
to for guidance in American education- 
al circles concerned with this burning 
issue today. 





The South’s Negro Farm Agent 


Lewis W. Jones 


Director of Research, Rural Life Council, Tuskegee Institute 


The Cooperative Extension Service 
lays claim to being the agency engaged 
in adult education that reaches more 
in the United States than any other 
such agency. Such an _ educational 
agency is of primary importance and 
is especially needed by Negro farmers 
who face the necessity of using new 
methods of production and marketing 
if they are not to be eliminated from 
agriculture in the South where changes 
in agricultural production have already 
seriously reduced their numbers. The 
Negro farm agent and the Negro home 
demonstration agent who have the re- 
sponsibility for the teaching phase of 
the extension program work under 
handicaps that, for the most part, make 
their effectiveness minimal. While the 
work of the county agent is subsidized 
with Federal funds no measure com- 
parable to those which have resulted 
in the improvement of public educa- 
tion in the South has been taken to 
eliminate the disadvantages of the Ne- 
gro agent and thus make possible a 
more effective adult education service 
on his part. 

Agricultural 
from over the South in January 1952 
to dedicate a marker on the spot where 
cooperative extension work among Ne- 
gro farmers was initiated forty-five 
years ago. Many things had happened 
to agriculture in the South and the role 


gathered 


workers 


of the Negro farmer had undergone 
rather drastic changes since the first 
Negro farm agent was employed. That 
first agent, selected by Booker T. 
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Washington to receive this appoint- 
ment, is still with the Extension Serv- 
ice and could remember many changes 
that have taken place across the years. 

There was really no such thing as 
the Cooperative Extension Service when 
Thomas M. Campbell was named “‘Col- 
laborator in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at a salary at 
the rate of one ($1.00) dollar per an- 
num on the miscellaneous roll, to be 
paid from the funds appropriated for 
the Bureau of Plant Industry to meet 
the emergency caused by the continued 
spread of the Mexican Boll Weevil in 
the Southern States.” Several agents 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry were 
already busily trying to combat the 
ravages of the boll weevil which had 
crossed Texas on his hell-bent mission 
out of Mexico. Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 
had directed the use of a demonstra- 
tion method in this pest control work. 

Like so many other things the county 
agent’s work began obliquely rather 
than directly. Booker T. Washington 
was intensely concerned about improv- 
ing the practices and living standards 
of Negro farmers. He and Dr. George 
Washington Carver had gone into farm- 
ing communities and talked with farm- 
ers in an effort to encourage them to 
make improvements in their farming. 
These two men made it a practice to 
visit country churches and talk with 
farmers and demonstrate to them the 
use of a tool or piece of farm equip- 


ment they had brought in the buggy 











with them. There crystallized in Dr. 
Washington’s thinking the idea of itin- 
erant teachers and a “movable school 
of agriculture” to reach the farmers. 
With the energy characteristic of him 
when promoting a favorite idea, he 
secured a gift from Morris K. Jesup 
with which to purchase and equip a 
vehicle which would carry equipment 
necessary to introduce new tools and 
new farming methods to farmers. The 
itinerant teachers who would use the 
equipment would employ a demonstra- 
tion procedure, an elaboration of the 
practices of Dr. Carver, in teaching 
the farmers. So it happened that on 
May 24, 1206, the movable school an- 
nouncing itself to be “The Jesup Agri- 
cultural Wagon for Better Farming” 
began its work under George R. Bridge- 
forth, a graduate of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, who headed 
Tuskegee’s department of Agriculture. 

The Jesup wagon was the begin- 
ning of Tuskegee Institute’s private 
demonstration-teaching work. For ten 
years Dr. Carver had been director of 
the Tuskegee Agricultural Experiment 
Station authorized by the Alabama 
legislature and he was most anxious 
for the things he was doing there to 
get out to the farmers. Bridgeforth, 
who was from an Alabama farm family, 
was equally anxious to see the experi- 
ment in demonstration-teaching tried. 

Tom Campbell had come from Geor- 
gia to study at Tuskegee Institute 
where he completed his course of study 
in June 1906. He was employed, im- 
mediately upon graduation, by Dr. Car- 
ver on the Tuskegee Experiment Sta- 
tion farm. He was in Booker T. 
Washington’s plans which had finally 
reached the verge of realization. The 
Jesup Wagon had begun its round of 
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visits to Alabama Farming communi- 
ties. The idea had been sold to Dr. 
Knapp and to the General Education 
Board which made an appropriation for 
the work. When Mr. Campbell re- 
ceived the notice of formal appoint- 
ment as a dollar-a-year employee of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Dr. 
Washington had tied all of his efforts 
into one neat bundle which the letter 
of confirmation (N 9, 1906, to Dr. 
Seamon A. Knapp.) attests.’ 

T. M. Campbell took the reins of 


the mules drawing the Jesup Wagon 
and with a_ head-full of the ideas of 


‘Dear Dr. Knapp: 

Mr. Evans has been with us for a few 
days and I have just been able to go over 
matters with him in detail. We have decided 
upon the following, which I trust will in 
every way have your approval: 

(1) We understand that you agree to 
appropriate $750.00 per year toward 
the work outlined in yours of October 
fourth. $500.00 of this amount to be 
appropriated for salary and $250.00 
to cover expenses; expenses being 
understood to cover seed and such 
incidentals as the operator may 
incur. 

(2) We agree to assign Thomas M. 
Campbell, a graduate of this institu- 
tion to do this work and have agreed 
with him upon a salary of $840.00 
per year. The difference between 
your appropriation of $500.00 and 
this amount to be supplied by us. 

(3) It is also to be understood that we 
agree to make up the difference in 
the expense as between $250.00, that 
you appropriate, and such as may be 
incurred in excess of this sum. 

In assigning Mr. Campbell to this work, 
is is understood that he will devote his 
entire time to it, and be under the immediate 
direction of your department as outlined 
in your letter above referred to; it being 
however, understood that the Jesup Wagon 
shall also be operated by him in this con- 
nection. 

Thanking you for sending Mr. Evans to 
us, so that we could intelligently discuss 
the matter and get even a better idea as to 
what you had in mind, and trusting that 
the above will meet with your approval, I 
am 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Booker T. Washington 


Principal 
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Booker T. Washington, Seaman A. 
Knapp, George W. Carver, and George 
R. Bridgeforth, started extension work 
among Negroes on its difficult way. 


II 


From the nearest census, that of 
1910, the broad.outlines of agriculture 
in the South and the role of the Negro 
farmer were not reassuring to those 
who considered agricultural reform nec- 
essary for the economic advancement 
of the region. Henry Grady died 
without heed having been given to his 
gospel of Southern fields green in win- 
ter. For thirty years Booker Wash- 
ington had ranged widely over the 
South everywhere emphasizing his 
preachments of a diversified self-suf- 
ficient farm and now the close of his 
career was imminent. 

The one-crop system continued to 
keep the farmers poor and to make each 
crop harvested a milestone on the road 
to soil impoverishment. Cotton in the 
Gulf states and tobacco in the states 
of the upper South were the major 
crops. Half-tenancy or sharecropping 
accounted for production on more and 
more acreage and increasing numbers 
of white as well as Negro farmers came 
to occupy the sharecropper status that 
provided only a meagre subsistence, 
hopelessness, and a squalid existence. 
In 1910, fifty percent of all farmers 
in the South were tenants. 

Persuasion could not be made suf- 
ficiently convincing to produce change 
as response to the oratory of Grady 
and Washington was disappointing 
proof. There were circumstances and 
forces which operated deaf to logic and 
insensitive to emotional appeal. Slower 
gradual educational effort appeared to 
be the need which the demonstration- 
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teaching of T. M. Campbell began 
when Booker T. Washington was con- 
vinced that such painstaking work was 
the hope. Even the value of this ap- 
proach may be questioned when results 
are considered where circumstances 
were not hospitable to teachers or 
their teachings. Nevertheless, over the 
years it has become accepted that ex- 
periment stations and agents teaching 
and giving demonstrations have a real 
value. In his report for the year 1950, 
M. L. Wilson, Director of the Ex- 
tension Service, said that 435,000 Ne- 
gro families received benefit from the 
Extension Program of which 329,200 
were farm families. More than 300, 
000 young people were reported as 
having been enrolled in 4-H Clubs. 
From one agent and his Jesup Wagon 
in 1906 the number of Negro agents 
had increased to 846. Of these 784 
were county agents divided about even- 
ly between men farm agents and women 
home demonstration agents. The re- 
maining agents were in state or dis- 
trict supervisory jobs with two re- 
gional agents under whom the South is 
divided into two major jurisdictions. 
John W. Mitchell with headquarters at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia is one of 
these, and T. M. Campbell, with head- 
quarters at Tuskegee Institute where 
he started out in 1906, is the other. 
According to the Director’s report 
cited above the Negro agents were en- 
gaged in activities which in spirit were 
much the same as those designed at the 
beginning of the work. New crop va- 
rieties were introduced. Conservation 
and marketing were improved. Crop 
rotation and the use of cover crops 
were stressed. The home demonstra- 


tion work included instruction in nu- 











trition, health, clothing, home manage- 
ment, and parent education. 


III 


Impressive as the growth of Exten- 
sion work among Negroes appears when 
numbers are cited there is a gulf be- 
tween services provided for white and 
Negro farmers in this most rigidly 
segregated agency identified with the 
Federal government. The key to the 
character of the Extension Service and 
its serious limitations on service to Ne- 
gro farmers is the word ‘“‘cooperative.” 
The cooperation is between Federal, 
state and local governments. Policies 
of disparity in services determined by 
the state and local governments show 
little Federal influence to counteract 
them. 

State policies have often fixed objec- 
tives for Negro and white farmers at 
different levels. Dr. J. R. Otis, Presi- 
dent of the Negro land grant college 
in Mississippi, who formerly headed 
extension work among Negroes in Ala- 
bama, at a conference on The Chang- 
ing Status of the Negro in Southern 
Agriculture at Tuskegee in 1950, called 
attention to some of these differences. 

We have coined the slogan, ‘Live- 

at-Home’ for our Negro farmers 
when the slogan for the whites is, 
‘Plan to prosper.’ We live and die 
by the saying, ‘We must help the lit- 
tle farmer—the forgotten man— 
when the one Extension Services’ 
major thesis is ‘self-help.’ There is 
nothing wrong in differing. By all 
means, let us be original. But if that 
originality is not just as good or bet- 
ter than the other fellow’s slogan, 
let’s not be original. Why two ‘any- 
things’ when one will do just as 
well? 

Capstone of the Extension Service 
program is the system of agricultural 
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experiment stations. In 1950, there 
were only two sub-experiment stations 
connected with Negro agricultural col- 
leges. In 1938, the State of Virginia 
authorized a station at the Negro land 
grant college whose annual appropria- 
tion was $4,000 in 1951. The other 
sub-station at Prairie View A. & M. 
College, Texas, fared better having an 
appropriation of $14,000 in 1951. The 
experiment station which had been 
begun at Tuskegee Institute under the 
direction of Dr. George W. Carver 
ceased to get appropriations for its 
maintenance and closed in the 1920's. 

The Federal funds going to states 
for extension work apparently are en- 
tirely free from conditions as to their 
use. The Conference of Negro Land 
Grant College Presidents has exhausted 
every recourse except legal action to 
have their institutions share in Fed- 
eral funds appropriated to the states 
for agricultural research and other pur- 
poses. Director Posey O. Davis of the 
Alabama Extension Service in A Cen- 
tury of Science on Alabama Farms says 
that for that State alone $1,356,060 
was appropriated for research for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. None 
of this sum was allotted to the Negro 
A. & M. College of Alabama. The argu- 
ment advanced by the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education in 1939 
is still valid: 

Although none of these funds (re- 
search) was allocated directly to the 
land-grant institutions for Negroes, 
this does not mean that Negroes are 
not benefited by the results of the 
work done with the funds. The 
published results are available for 
use by both white persons and Ne- 


groes. 
Equally valid is the recommenda- 


tion made by the Committee: 
It would seem to be practicable 
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and desirable without decentraliza- 
tion of administrative responsibility 
to work out cooperative relations 
between the land-grant institutions 
for whites and Negroes so that 
some of the Negroes who have the 
ability and preparation could be 
brought into the research activities. 

This would give them an oppor- 

tunity, that is now lacking, to de- 

velop their capacities in this area. 

Services provided by the Extension 
Service to local communities through 
its county agents show some obvious 
disparities. In each state where Negro 
farm agents are employed there is a 
dual structure for white and Negro ex- 
tension work. Headquarters of the Ne- 
gro work is usually at the Negro land 
grant college with a Negro state “‘lead- 
er” or “director” or “district agent” 
in charge. He is responsible to the 
white state director for his supervision 
of Negro agents. While over the past 
decade concerted action of citizens, 
teachers’ organizations, and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People has advanced Negro 
teachers’ salaries to the same salary 
scale, or nearly so, to that of white 
teachers, there has been no such activity 
in the interest of the Negro extension 
workers whose salaries are generally 
considerably lower than those of white 
agents. Table I summarizes this condi- 
tion of disparity. 

These figures, showing that the pay 
of Negro county agents is not only 
lower than that of white agents but is 
than that of assistant white 
agents, is a sharp commentary on the 
argument of Southern officials that they 
will solve their own problems without 


lower 


agitation and legal action against their 
policies. 

The third party to this cooperative 
enterprise is the local government. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF EXTENSION 
WorRKERS IN THE SOUTH BY STATES 
AND By Race—Octoser, 1950. 





County County Asst. 
Agents Agents Agents 
Negro White White 


States 





$2752 
4713 
2604 
2298 
2860 
2980 
3214 
2782 
3732 
2943 
2791 
2745 
3079 
3152 


$5011 
4259 
4368 
3508 
4254 
4879 
5197 
4333 
5202 
4436 
4297 
4046 


4481 
4401 


Alabama $3683 
Arkansas 
Florida 

Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 





Source: Extension Service Report on Average 
Annual Salaries, No. 1033 (10-50) 
County agents are not hired and sent 
into a county by either state or Fed- 
eral officials. Agents receive appoint- 
ment only when local agencies or 
county governments make appropria- 
tions to match Federal funds. The 
agent holds his appointment at the 
pleasure of local officials and is or- 
dinarily careful to continue to be ac- 
ceptable to them if he likes his job. 
This acceptability in many places 
in the South has meant that the activi- 
ties of the agents must be such as not 
to challenge the status quo. He may 
undertake no program that does not 
have the approval of the local power 
structure regardless of state policies or 
objectives for the work. There are 
instances on record where the Negro 
agent served as an assistant to the 
white agent and gave most of his time 
to work on the farms of politically in- 
fluential white men. Acceptability has 
meant that the agent could not take 
live-at-home programs to tenants whose 


landlords operated profitable commis- 
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saries. It has meant that agents must 
not give instructions as to marketing 
of products where this would enable 
Negro farmers to drive sharp bargains 
with buyers of their produce. One agent 
tells a story of his unhappy experience 
in this regard: 

A farmer came to me one day and 
asked me to help him figure up his 
crop before he went to settle up. I 
figured what his cotton ought to 
bring him, so many bales of so 
many pounds each and what the sell- 
ing price was. I wasn’t thinking 
and wrote it all down for him on 
the back of an envelope I had in my 
pocket and gave it to him. A few 
days later I was driving down a 
road when a white man came out and 
flagged me down. He waved this 
envelope at me and said, “Listen 
here, you wasn’t hired to figure no 
damn prices on my cotton.” 

The program of the farm agent has 


been hampered by the lack of autono- 
my on the part of farmers who could 
produce only those commodities ap- 
proved by the individual or firm which 
supplied them operating capital. This 
credit was usually given on the condi- 
tion that specific crops be grown and 
the farmer could not develop a contrary 
farm plan recommended by the farm 
agent. Many agents eliminated share- 
croppers as a class from their services 
for the reason that the cropper was 
not free to follow any instructions but 
those of his landlord. 


IV 


There appears little mitigation of 
the traditional problems of the Negro 
farm agent while new challenges crowd 
him to prove his effectiveness. The 
work of the county agent could hardly 
be expected to escape the influence of 
the many changes that have come to 
agriculture in the South in the past 


twenty years. Traditional farming 
practices for which the folk skills are 
folk knowledge handed from father to 
son were sufficient began to give way 
to others for which specialized train- 
ing is required. The generalist that 
the farm agent has been finds special- 
ists entering the area in which he had 
long worked alone. These specialists 
representing new agencies such as the 
Farm Home Administration, Production 
Credit Association, Soil Conservation 
Service, etc., had a focused program 
which permits more intensive work than 
the farm agent could undertake. 

These new agencies had a mandate 
from the Federal government which 
called for change in the status quo in 
contrast to expectation of support for 
it on the part of the farm agent. The 
agents recognized this and regardless 
of the value of the program of these 
new agencies were bound by their loyal- 
ties to the powers who employed them. 
When one farm agent was asked why 
he didn’t recommend the Production 
Credit Association to the farmers he 
worked with he explained quite can- 
didly that he could not and continue 
to enjoy the support of the local credit 
agencies. Farmers in his county paid 
local banks double the interest charged 
by the Production Credit Association 
and the private lenders of production 
capital a greater interest. In many 
instances the county agent could not 
direct a successful tenant farmer to 
the Farmers Home Administration and 
farm ownership when to do this would 
incur the disfavor of a landlord who 
found the tenant’s success profitable to 
him. The farm agent even found it 
advisable to recruit Negro members for 
the Farm Bureau Federation which op- 
posed the interests of small farmers 
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and gave Negro farmers no voice with- 
in the organization while counting their 
heads when exerting political pressure. 

These newer agencies recognized 
from the long experience of the Ex- 
tension Service that education and 
demonstration were not alone sufficient 
to bring about improvement in status. 
For a farmer to advance from the 
tenant status to successful ownership 
a period of continued guidance was re- 
quired, The newer agencies added super- 
vision to service to their clients. They 
also recognized the essentials that a 
farmer must have if he was to be able 
to use instruction however strongly 
his desire may be to make use of it. 
His need for adequate operating capi- 
tal, detailed planning, and consistent 
direction were seen to be necessary 
if the farmer was to improve his status. 


With the new agencies there came 


sweeping changes in agriculture in the 
South which stemmed from the same 


agricultural policies that spawned the 


agencies. ‘These were the production 
of new crops and the use of ma- 
chinery instead of hand labor in pro- 
ducing both the new crops and the old 
ones. Principal of these have been 
livestock production and the mechani- 
zation of cotton production. Both of 
these have had profound influence on 
the work of the Negro farm agent. 
The first effect of these changes has 
been the reduction in the number of 
Negro farmers in the South, and the 
second has been a selection of the type 
of farmer remaining on the land. In 
a bulletin published at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Land Tenure in the Southern 
Region, Dr. F. D. Patterson calls at- 
tention to the facts that “Between 1940 
and 1950 the number of Negroes em- 
ployed in agriculture in the South de- 


clined from 4,342,000 to 3,408,000 or 
22.9 per cent. Of the 622,000 farm 
tenants who were eliminated from agri- 
culture between 1980 and 1945, 228,- 
000 or 35 per cent were Negroes. Of 
the increase of 270,000 farm owners, 
only 11,000 or 4.07 per cent were Ne- 
groes.” The process of selection leaves 
fewer Negro farmers but of those re- 
maining the proportion who are inde- 
pendent farmers is high. These are 
the farmers with whom the work of 
farm agents can be most effective. 

How effective the work of the farm 
agent will be in the future depends 
upon the policies of the service and the 
training of the personnel employed. 
Small salaries and restraint on the vig- 
orous prosecution of a program in the 
interest of the farmer will discourage 
well-trained men of integrity from 
seeking employment in the service. The 
interests of the Negro farmer, made 
special by men of limited vision and 
base prejudices in the Extension Serv- 
ice hierarchy, must be served at the 
highest policy level. The Extension 
Service is one of the few agencies that 
has not had a Negro at such a level 
since 1982. Negroes with special abili- 
ties and training have served white 
farmers all over the South even at the 
expense of the unmet needs of Negro 
farmers they were employed to serve. 
In this era of the specialist there would 
be much to be gained by having the 
Negro agent serve as a specialist on a 
county team from whose services all 
farmers could benefit while white spe- 
cialists on the team made their services 
available to all farmers. 

Director M. L. Wilson, dedicating 
the monument at Tuskegee said, “The 
dream of Dr, Washington, Dr. Carver, 
and Dr. Knapp for better rural living 











is today on its way to fulfillment. I 
deeply feel that were they alive today 
they would be amazed at the progress 
that they helped to set in motion.” 


These initiators of the Extension Serv- 
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ice program would no doubt be con- 
founded as well as amazed, confounded 


by the facts that add up to the Negro 


farmer’s meager share from the Ex- 
tension Services’ table of plenty. 





Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


African Art 


This collection of essays and reports 
on African Negro art shows that sys- 
tematic labors in this field are lending 
greater comprehensiveness of view to 
interpretation. The batteries of an- 
thropology, archaeology, aesthetics and 
history are here trained upon general 
questions of interpretation and upon 
specific problems of analysis with re- 
sults that are happy for our total con- 
ception of African culture. Présence 
Africaine’ is the collective name of a 
group of Africanists who in a spirit of 
tribute to the greatness of African art 
and to the virile artistic power of its 
originators, have assembled and pub- 
lished this anthology. But from cover 
to cover of this book there runs this ‘n- 
terrogation: Of what significant use is 
African art to the living African Ne- 
gro? Almost every essay contributes 
a partial answer to that question. 


Under the section “Points of View,” 
the veteran Africanist Marcel Griaule 
reminds us of the fact that it is the 
“civilized” Westerner rather than the 
“primitive” African to whom Negro 
art seems inscrutable. With his cus- 
tomary great and serious thoroughness, 
Griaule traces in the masks, the decora- 
tion of weapons and musical instru- 
ments and other utensils of Sudanic 
cultures, certain symbols which epito- 
mize tribal cosmogonies or which re- 
fer to tribal origins. These signs and 
meanings Griaule believes will help the 
Westerner to probe the psychology and 
the religious philosophy of the Afri- 
can and thus pave the way to a better 
understanding of the African’s use of 
his art as well as of his conception of 
life. 


_*Présence Africaine, L’Art Négre. Paris, 
France: Aux Editions du Seuil, 1951. Pp. 
254. 
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Of even greater synthetistic interest 
than Griaule’s essay is F. H. Lem’s 
“Variété et unité des traditions plasti- 
ques de l’Afrique noire” (the variety 
and unity of the traditional art forms 
of Negro Africa), which is a study in 
the morphology of Negro art. Sus- 
pecting that behind the phrase Negro 
Art, formerly used in a more general 
sense by students of African culture, 
there lurks a racist reservation, M. 
Lem adopts the principle that culture 
is to be considered a predeterminant 
of race, and not the reverse. He then 
points out the signs by which cultural 
homogeneity of African art can be de- 
duced from the racial heterogeneity of 
the great tribal groups which produced 
it. In brief, M. Lem’s deduction from 
his own researches are that Negro art 
can best be understood by recognizing 
the kinship of its mythic and formal 
concepts and its religious orientation to 
the older ideographic cultures of Egypt, 
China and Assyria where the pattern of 
culture dominates the pattern of race. 
Another important suggestion from M. 
Lem is that African art descends 
through all periods of its true fertility 
through the rhythmic alternation of ab- 
stract and concrete, not, as some have 
thought, from the natural to abstract 
forms in a straight-line evolution. 


With Henri Lavachery (“L’Art des 
Noirs d’Afrique et son destin”), who 
writes concerning the future of Afri- 
can art, we are required to entertain a 
speculative viewpoint towards African 
art. His study gives rise to the sad 
reflection that the pre-colonial African 
traditions are waning fast, if not al- 
ready dead as a result of the ascend- 
ancy of European power and cultural 
objectives in Africa. This being the 
case M. Lavachery’s question “What 
can be done to conserve the still active 
traditions or to revive the old seems 
merely quixotic. In this connection, 








however, M. Lavachery cites the work 
of certain enlightened British cultural 
experiments in Nigeria and the Mis- 
sion School at Cyrene in Northern 
Rhodesia as pilot projects to be imi- 
tated as they point the way to the re- 
integration of African culture and art. 
More important still, is the principle 
the same writer lays down as a guide 
for all future effort of that kind; name- 
ly, “The thing for us to do is to aid 
these people [the African people] to 
rediscover an art that will reflect their 
new belief in themselves as they are 
or hope to be. .. .” 


The widespread disorientation of 
African culture is documented at length 
by the next essayist, G. G. Balandier, 
in his piece entitled “Les conditions 
Sociologiques de l'art noir.” Adding the 
observations of other authorities to his 
own, M. Balandier concludes that by 
and large the olden cultures of black 
Africa are dead, but that a new cul- 
ture, the earliest manifestations of 
which can be seen in the Christian reno- 
vation of African religious concepts and 
forms, is a-borning. One cannot re- 
frain from wishing that M. Balandier 
had at least hazarded a guess as to how 
far the present exploitation of native 
labor and the selfish exploitation of 
natural resources will permit the new 
integration of which he tells to proceed. 


A critique of the new direction be- 
ing given to African art by Europeans 
with some show of systematic proced- 
ure is offered by C. L. Pauvert’s sensi- 
tive appraisal entitled “Approche .. .” 
This vivid essay cuts the ground from 
under those arm-chair aesthetes and 
anthropologists who would apply west- 
ern concepts of the origin, use, mean- 
ing and effect of art to even the most 
esoteric productions of the African 
artists, a viewpoint which tends to sep- 
arate that art from the vital sources 
in the social life which cradled it. His 


conclusion that a truly healthy Afri- 
ean art will arise with the re-integra- 
tion of the many now disordered tribal 
societies is at least a challenging pre- 
diction. 
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The last essay under “Points of 
View” underlines the hopelessness of a 
purely art-for-art’s-sake approach to 
African art. In “L’art negre? Connais 
pas!” Jacques Howlett points the finger 
of scorn at this brand of aestheticism 
which is chargeable for the misconcep- 
tion of Negro art as purely an exposi- 
tion of the beautiful as the Negro saw 
that quality and which denies to Afri- 
can art any extra-artistic predetermin- 
ation of its forms on the ground of the 
extra-aesthetic uses of art attributable 
to its makers. 


For those of us who are anxious to 
learn more about the history and the 
utility as well as the morphology of 
African art, the second section of the 
book which deals with Ancient Art and 
which begins with William Fagg’s 
“T’art nigérien avant Jésus-Christ” 
will prove very informative. Mr. Fagg’s 
clear and sober exposition is concerned 
with the true antiquity of African Ne- 
gro art. He reviews the problems of 
the famous bronze heads of Ifé and 
touches also upon the Benin chron- 
ology. But the very nub of his writ- 
ing adduces proof of the great antiquity 
of Nigerian art through the discovery 
of the ancient Nok Valley culture of 
Nigeria—a discovery that supports 
Frobenius’ early view that Nigerian art 
signalizes a culture whose antiquity 
goes back to a thousand years before 
Christ! 


A kind of pendant to Fagg’s report 
is Jean-Paul LeBeuf’s discussion of the 
culture of the Sao (a site near the 
southern border of Lake Tchad). 
Though this culture has yielded in the 
main materials of a poor and fragile 
composition (terra cotta), nevertheless, 
it offers that in such abundance and in 
such uniform quality as easily confirms 
the venerable ancestry of the most 
varied sculptural types now found in 
South Nigeria and Cameroon. 


Under the general heading “As- 
pects” the reader is given the benefit 
of researches made by Charles Ratton, 
one of the foremost authorities on Afri- 
can art in the world, Denise Paulme 
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and Madame Webster Plass into the 
typology, origins and symbolism and 
the techniques characterizing the an- 
cient ritualistic bronzes and the modern 
gold castings employed as weights by 
the Ashantis. Similarly, the investi- 
gations of Jean Bossche, Raymond 
Lecocq, Paul Peissi and Paul Mercier 
bring into focus the arts of Dahomey, of 
French Equatorial Africa and the West- 
ern Congo under such informative and 
synthesizing treatments as only new 
information and an improved criticism 
would make possible. This portion of 
the book is not less valuable than the 
first two sections; but space hardly per- 
mits a discussion of its merits at 
greater length. 


Perhaps M. Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
“Black Orpheus,” reprinted here from 
L. Sedar Senghor’s “Anthologie de la 
Nouvelle Poésie Négre et Malgache de 
Langue Frangaise has been placed in 
the appendix of this collection and not 
among the various essays and reports 
because of its greater relevance to the 
saga of the rise and proliferation of 
Negro culture than to the primary and 
specific subject of African Negro art. 
At any rate, it will repay reading for 
the lesson to be gained from Sartre’s 
profound insight into the genius of the 
race and his understanding of those 
forces which have moulded the psy- 
chological and philosophical values of 
modern Franco-African literature. 


It is cause for wonder how the ap- 
pearance of almost each new book about 
African Negro art assumes the nature 
of an event. In this, no doubt, the 
inexhaustible fascination of this great 
art is implied. Innumerable “African 
hunters” have dangled their trophies 
before our eyes; but Ladislas Segy* 
confronts us after a triumphant expedi- 
tion through the art landscape of West 
Africa, literally without having fired 
a gun or compromised the hard-won 
prestige of Missionary or District Of- 


*Ladislas, Segy, African Sculpture Speaks. 
New York: A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
254; illustrated. 


ficer. For many years Mr. Segy has 
been gathering the materials of this 
book, not as one might think, by ran- 
sacking the temples and dwellings of 
African villages and towns, but by 
patient review of the work of other stu- 
dents of African culture, by museum re- 
search, and by assiduous collecting 
(even buying and selling, for he is a 
dealer in African sculpture) in the field 
about which he writes. 


With all his getting, Mr. Segy has 
tried to get a true understanding of 
African culture and of the artistic 
forms and the pseudo-artistic artifacts 
which represent it. His book should be 
read along with the collection of pithy 
essays above-reviewed. As a matter 
of fact, L’Art Négre, issued by Prés- 
ence Africaine, is cited in the bibliog- 
raphy of Mr. Segy’s book, even though 
he has obligated himself to but few of 
the authorities represented in that col- 
lection. Yet, it is mainly within this 
context of complementary and parallel 
investigations in the general field of 
African culture that the exceptional 
importance of African Sculpture 
Speaks will be understood; for it shows 
that the author has wished to focus 
upon his materials all the illumination 
he could borrow or derive from the 
related fields of anthropology, history, 
ethnography and archaeology, psycho- 
analysis and aesthetics. 


To some it may seem doubtful on 
the face of it that the disparate points 
of view associated with these disciplines 
could be harmoniously blended into a 
three-dimensional portrait of African 
sculpture. However, it is the author’s 
idea to let African sculpture speak 
through the records of these discip- 
lines, with himself (one might be par- 
doned for saying it), serving as master 
ventriloquist. This remark implies no 
superficiality or evasiveness on Mr. 
Segy’s part. On the contrary, his treat- 
ment of his material thoroughly ex- 
plores many of the most challenging 
concepts and conclusions that writers in 
many fields have variously applied to 









primitive art and to African art as 
well. 


Out of this rather agglomerate meth- 
od, there emerges a richly-faceted dis- 
cussion of the ‘social and _ historical 
background, and of the content and 
forms of African sculpture, such as 
touches upon all the questions that the 
erstwhile “strangeness” of this material 
had awakened in western minds. Part 
I of the book, composed of many chap- 
ters, treats “the meaning and sources” 
of African art. In this the author 
strives to reveal the very texture of the 
collective West African mind, and the 
structure of that society responsible for 
its art. In doing this he necessarily 
revives some of the now academic argu- 
ments relative to animism, magic, fet- 
ishism and the purposes of the ancestral 
cults, which are bound up with African 
religious practices. From this, the au- 
thor moves on to an equally minute 
survey of the content of African art. 
Under this heading he includes a dis- 
cussion of the style-forms of this art, 
a surprising, though not altogether un- 
orthodox procedure, since the question 
of where content ends and form begins 
is rather like the old conundrum: 
“Which came first, the chicken or the 
egg?” 

To the reviewer’s mind, the greatest 
importance attaches to Part III of the 
book, devoted to an enlightening ex- 
amination of the appreciational rela- 
tionships of African art and European 
civilization. Here, Mr. Segy takes great 
pains to clear up the muddy thinking 
of those who would equate in the per- 
fect sense of this function primitive 
concepts, methods of realization and 
appearances with comparable factors 
in traditional and modern western art. 
He shows us that the main differences 
between European and African art are 
to be sought first in the sources of in- 
spiration of both and second, in the 
role of the artist in so far as discover- 
able in society. To understand either 
European or African art, he says, one 
must accept art as a plastic language 
which converts emotional compulsions 
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into forms and color symbols. He also 
rightly observes that the general west- 
ern tendency to reject African realism 
and to accept only the decorative is a 
regrettable undervaluation of art. 


In a book of such broad scope and 
of such systematic thoroughness to- 
wards a subject that hitherto has had 
but inadequate shrift from aesthetics 
and archaeology, some few errors of 
opinion or of judgment are bound to 
appear. Mr. Segy is to be compli- 
mented that his writings contain so few 
erroneous opinions of faulty judgments. 
Nevertheless, there is instance of the 
latter kind involving the definition of 
the expressional process of the artist 
which contains two glaring contradic- 
tions: In the chapter on “The Plastic 
Language” the author tells us that “... 
only when the new form invented by 
him (the artist) becomes conventional 
does his unique personal concretization 
of an inner process become intelligible 
to the public. . . ” On the back of this 
he fully accepts Picasso’s declaration 
that “If he were conscious of what he 
intended to express in his work, he 
would not have created it...” Obvi- 
ously, if Picasso himself does not un- 
derstand or cognize that which moves 
him to draw and paint, certainly the 
public can hardly be expected to ap- 
preciate or understand his work. But 
as a matter of fact, we know that 
much of Picasso’s work has come to 
be understood by the public. Mr. Segy 
does not square this error with his 
definition of abstraction in African art 
which follows: “From the African point 
of view, however, the ‘new creation’ or 
‘inventive’ form need be neither new 
nor invented, but a rendering imitative 
not of visual reality but of conceptual 
reality. This primitive art provides 
images—indeed, true copies—of an in- 
tuitive concept, objectifications of an 
emotional reality. This emotional real- 
ity was a struggle against fear of the 
spirit forces ...” Plainly, the author 
has here raised a second contradiction, 
for he gives a double meaning, if sim- 
ple outcome, to the same process—that 
of intuition and expression. And this 
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would seem to suggest that Picasso’s 
intuition of forms is by far less spe- 
cific and concentrated than that of the 
African artist, if indeed, it is not com- 
pletely automatic or non-conceptual! Is 
it possible that Picasso’s art is more 
primitive than that of the African, and 
is this artist completely unaccountable 
for either the intelligibility or the un- 
intelligibility of the forms he uses? Mr. 
Segy does not tell us. 


African Sculpture Speaks performs 
an excellent service for the student and 
the connoisseur who may wish to have 
at hand a “dictionary of the regional 
styles of African art.” The Appendix 
of this book is a compendium of sculp- 
tural styles referred to their points of 
geographic and tribal origin. This 
makes it possible to relate the work of 
less well known tribal groups to that 
of the dominant peoples. The typical 
art forms of each group are succinctly 
described and wherever possible con- 
cretely illustrated. More important still, 


such a “travelling” dictionary very 
clearly shows the wonderful morpholo- 


gical unity within African art of the 
West Coast. 


As a general work on the arts of 
West Africa, this is easily the best il- 
lustrated book yet to appear. Great 
intelligence and skill have gone into 
the and the 
treatment of the illustrations. And it is 
gratifying to note that specimens are 
illustrated from outstanding public and 
private collections in the United States 
as well as Europe. The taste of a 
perfectionist has gone into the manu- 
facture of this book; while the selected 
bibliography reveals the wide reading 
and the thoroughgoing method which 
Mr. Segy brought to the task of pre- 
paring this remarkable work for pub- 


photographic 


selection 


lication. 
James A. Porter 
Associate Professor of Art 


Howard University 
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Learning and Religion* 


Though much of the most valuable 
thought and discussion that have gone 
on within the academic community in 
our time have been directed toward a re- 
definition of the aims and curriculum 
of general education, it is only quite 
recently that the relation of religion 
to education in the liberal arts has 
come to receive any considerable at- 
tention. And this neglect is probably to 
be construed as simply a confirmation 
of what we have known to be the gen- 
eral difficulty that religion has had in 
gaining a fair hearing in the modern 
university. The “cult of objectivity,” 
the scholar’s reluctance, on the one 
hand, to draw any conclusions or to 
risk the adoption of any real commit- 
ments in relation to those values and 
deep loyalties that lie beyond the realm 
of mere information, and, on the other, 
his habit of taking “‘pot shots” at mat- 
ters that lie outside his scholarly com- 
petence—these have constituted some 
of the factors within the atmosphere of 
many of our colleges and universities 
that have prevented respectful atten- 
tion being given to the study of re- 
ligion. But more and more our students 
are becoming dissatisfied with unre- 
lated specialties and fragments of learn- 
ing between which there is no deep 
coherence of meaning and purpose. And 
thus it is that men like Robert May- 
nard Hutchins and Arnold Nash and 
Sir Walter Moberly have been in 
search of a Weltanschauung that would 
give unity and order to higher learning 
in the modern world. And though no 
one supposes—however much we may 
hope that the Church-related college 
will continue to demonstrate the intel- 
lectual vitality still resident within 
the Christian tradition—that Christi- 
anity can today muster the integrative 
power for synthesizing the whole of 
higher learning as it did in the Middle 
Ages, it yet remains true that man’s 
whole intellectual adventure, as Presi- 


*Liberal Learning and Religion. (Edited 
by Amos N. Wilder.) New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1951. Pp. 338. 
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dent Lowry of Wooster College has 
said, is a “shorn story without the 
knowledge of his quest for religious 
faith.” So, more and more today, the 
demand is being properly made that 
the university, whether privately en- 
dowed or state-supported, exhibit the 
religious aspect of life and stop ignor- 
ing it. For we are coming to recognize 
what was so well stated recently by 
the faculty Committee on Religion of 
the University of Michigan, that “there 
is no religious vacuum. When true re- 
ligion is discarded or ignored, idolatry 

. in some form fills the void. The 
absence of formal courses in religion 
does not spell a comfortable neutrality. 
It rather implies an abdication, a sur- 
render to the religion of secularism, a 
way of life which denies the relevancy 
of religion to other categories of life.” 


It is, then, to this new discussion of 
the role of religion in higher education 
that the present volume represents a 
major contribution. Professor Wilder 
tells us in the Foreword that the con- 
tributors “believe that the perspec- 
tives and values of our religious tra- 
dition have an indispensable role to 
play in liberal learning, in the academic 
disciplines and in the academic com- 
munity,” and that his colleagues “also 
recognize that this interaction involves 
a continuing criticism and transforma- 
tion of the religious tradition itself.” 
These, in other words, are the funda- 
mental presuppositions that inform the 


entire book. 


Part I, which is entitled “Retrospect,” 
is devoted to an essay by Dean Thorn- 
ton Merriam of Springfield College the 
purpose of which is to record some of 
the major developments in the field of 
religion in higher education over the 
past twenty-five years. His conclu- 
sion is that the most significant gain 
has been “the identification of religion 
in higher education as a distinctive area 
of professional activity.” 


Part II (“The Academic Curricu- 
lum’’) consists of four essays in which 
the bearing of religion upon various 
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aspects of the curriculum is discussed, 
and this is perhaps the central sec- 
tion of the book. Professor Edwin 
Aubrey of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania discusses “Scientia, Scientific 
Method, and Religion,’ and suggests 
that “The fundamental problem of 
the relation of science to religion in 
higher education is not . . . one of 
‘harmonizing’ two bodies of opinion. It 
is rather that of bringing science into 
relation to the depth of human ex- 
perience, the fullest conceivable breadth 
of view of the world with which both 
deal, and the most remote relevant im- 
plications for the destiny of the human 
race. When scientists refuse to recog- 
nize these relations they have no pro- 
tection against sinister forces in society 
which . . . prostitute science to the 
cause of oppression, deception, and 
false propaganda.” And in this same 
section “Religious Faith and the Task 
of the Historian” is discussed by Pro- 
fessor Roger Shinn of Heidelberg Col- 
lege, “Religious Implications in the 
Humanities” by Professor Douglas 
Knight of Yale University, and “Norms 
and Valuations in Social Science” by 
Dean Walter Muelder of Boston Uni- 


versity. 


Part III (“The Academic Commu- 
nity’’) consists of six essays which are 
concerned with various questions hav- 
ing to do with the role of religion in 
the life of the academic community, 
and all of these are filled with wise 
and searching comment. Of especial 
interest is the essay on “Religion and 
the Mind of the University” in which 
Dean Bernard Loomer of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago insists that the univer- 
sity ought to be a community in which 
scholars and specialists carry on a 
continuous conversation with each other 
but deplores the fact that the modern 
university has very often been not a 
university but a ‘“pluriversity’” of 
specialists who do not know each other, 
who do not want to know each other, 
and who, if they did know each other, 


would be unable to communicate with 


each other. In discussing the relevance 
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of religion to this situation he suggests 
that “The nature of religious faith is 
such that it must of necessity seek for 
intellectual integrity, for one intellect- 
ual world,” and that “One of the main 
obligations of a divinity school or a 
department of religion, therefore, is 
to be the university within the univer- 
sity.” Indeed, he contends that “The 
failure of modern universities is in 
large part the failure of religion.” 


The final section is concerned with 
“Correlations and Implications” and 
consists of essays on “Religion and De- 
mocracy” by Professor Vlastos of Cor- 
nell; “Psychotherapy, Religion, and 
the Achievement of Selfhood” by Dr. 
Rollo May, a New York psychologist; 
and Mr. Patrick Malin, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Swarthmore 
College and now Executive Director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
contributes the final essay on “The Na- 
tional Council on Religion in Higher 
Education,” the organization which 
shares with the Hazen Foundation re- 
sponsibility for the present volume. 


Here, then, is the book which Pro- 
fessor Wilder has edited and which all 
those who are thoughtfully concerned 
about one of the major issues in modern 
theory of education will want to con- 
sult, for it represents a contribution to 
that body of thought of the very first 
order of excellence. 


Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 


Howard University 


Growth and Development of the 
Preadolescent’ 


In Growth and Development of the 
Preadolescent Blair and Burton have 
concerned themselves with the age-span 
that usually is treated in texts on child 
and adolescent development as if it rep- 


*Arthur Witt Blair and William H. Bur- 
ton Growth and Development of the Preado- 
lescent. New York: Appleton - Century - 
Croits, Inc., 1951. Pp. 221. 


resented the hibernation phase of hu- 
man development. Authors seem to have 
taken literally its sometimes-applied 
misnomer—‘the dormant period.” 


That there are scientific studies 
available concerning what happens to 
the child between the ages of nine and 
twelve years has been proven by these 
authors for, according to their descrip- 
tion, this is a critical analysis of re- 
search gathered from widely scattered 
fields; its originality rests in the au- 
thors’ analysis and synthesis of these 
data. Regardless of field or origin, the 
data have been organized according to 
several aspects of human development, 
Thus, we find chapter headings reflect- 
ing this plan of organization, for in- 
stance, “The Preadolescent is Subjected 
to Strong Cultural Impositions,’ and 
“Intellectual Development and its Re- 
lation to Preadolescence.” 


“The emphasis (is) upon the nature 
and needs of these children as human 
beings.” * Primary consideration is 
given to the older child’s changing so- 
cial status in our culture, predicated 
upon the thesis that it is this aspect of 
development which most dramatically 
differentiates this level of maturation 
from those which precede and follow 
it. In addition, the relation of physical 
growth and of intellectual development 
to preadolescence is analysed. The au- 
thors utilize two concepts which the re- 
viewer considers most significant and 
functional as explanations of determin- 
ants of behavior in our culture. They 
are the concept of “social class” and 
the one of “developmental tasks ;” both 
concepts have emerged from the school 
of thought identified with “The Com- 
mittee on Human Development” of the 
University of Chicago. 


The chapters of the text are divided 
into sections in each of which, one of 
the sub-problems of that particular 
area is assessed. And each of these 
sections is followed by its own compre- 


hensive bibliography as well as by sug- 


*Ibid. 
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gested learning activities. In those 
areas where available data are limited, 
propositions have been presented on the 
basis of the available studies and pro- 
vide challenging incentives for further 
research. For instance, one such is the 
hypothesis that the behavior peculiar 
to late childhood may be attributed to 
the fact that “the child, because of 
changes in intellectual status, may re- 
act to other children and adults dif- 
ferently than in an earlier period.” 
Also, the concluding three chapters re- 
spectively entitled, “The General Char- 
acteristics of Preadolescence,” ‘“Guid- 
ing the Development of the Preadoles- 
cent,” and “Unexplored Problems,” are 
especially challenging in this respect. 


Compact and well written, this is a 
readable, informative and stimulating 
text highly suited for use in courses 
leading to research. It is a gold-mine 
of hypotheses concerning development, 
as well as a guide to pertinent reading 
and to the functional pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 


Though there be a plethora of works 
concerning early childhood and adoles- 
cence, none which I have encountered 
rivals the concision of this approach to 
preadolescence, and the field of human 
development would be the richer from 
a similar treatment of each of these 
phases of development. 

Rachel T. Weddington 
Instructor in Education 
Howard University 


Psychology and Its Bearing on 
Education 


The current text by C. W. Valentine 
is the first by this British author which 
it has been my pleasure to read despite 
an impressive listing of other works by 
him. 


After completing his thirty-six chap- 


*Tbid., p. 149. 

*C. W. Valentine, Psychology and its 
bearing on Education. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. Pp. 674. 


ters of text, one is convinced that Val- 
entine has accomplished in this work 
the five aims which he set forth in its 
preface, namely: “to be clear”; to pro- 
ceed from a simple, general presenta- 
tion to one of more detail and com- 
plexity; to stress points of general 
agreement rather than disputed mat- 
ters; to include “every aspect of psy- 
chology which has an important bear- 
ing on education” without being super- 
ficial; and to rouse interest in human 
nature. 


Several specific examples of the high 
merit of the work-as-a-whole seem 
worthy of citation. For instance, chap- 
ter II entitled “Supposed Mental Fac- 
ulties and Their Training” marks this 
as one of the few current presentations 
which does more than cite that the con- 
cept of “mental faculties” is outmoded. 
This discussion of the faculty view- 
point and its implications renders mean- 
ingless the oft-encountered query con- 
cerning the compatibility of factor anal- 
ysis of intelligence with the rejection 
of faculties of the mind. His fifth 
chapter, “Are There Human Instincts? 

. . ” with its implied answer “yes” 
seems at odds with, or at least an 
anachronism to the current American 
viewpoint. However, an apt discussion 
of the meaning of the term “instinct” 
and a concession to the use of the term 
“innate tendencies” reveal that the dif- 
ference is more one of semantics than 
of conceptualization. His section on 
concept formation® might be termed 
“pellucid,” especially in comparison 
with many such accounts that I have 
encountered. His appreciation of the 
process as described is inherent in the 
writing of the text. 


By design, less than three per cent 
of the pages are devoted to the physio- 
logical correlates of behavior; on the 
contention that “psychology has its own 
independent point of view and methods, 
and that in the long run a fuller knowl- 
edge of mental processes will be 


reached by such methods than by ap- 


*Jbid., pp. 289-296, 
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proaching our studies from a limited 
physiological point of view.” * In fur- 
ther support of this point of view, 
Valentine quotes the salient criticism of 
Lashley ‘—‘In spite of . . . the ad- 
vancement which has been made in the 
study of nervous structure, it is doubt- 
ful that we know anything more about 
the mechanism of learning than did 
Descartes when he described the open- 
ing of the pores in the nerves by the 
passage of animal spirits.’ Thus, the 
author outlines “a few points about the 
nervous system of special interest to 
psychologists,”* and refers students in- 
terested beyond such elementary facts 
to standard textbooks by physiologists. 


Throughout the book, Valentine has 
emphasized the limitations of our psy- 
chological knowledge. However, within 
that limited sphere, he has presented a 
scholarly, lucid, and well documented 
analysis of behavior as it pertains to 
education. In fact, if one were to read 
only the footnotes, considerable enlight- 
enment would be achieved. The inter- 
pretations of terms therein found are 
fully explained, as well as the perti- 
nence of cited works. 


In addition, there are a number of 
niceties about the composition of the 
book which render it unique, a case in 
point being the Appendix devoted to 
helping the student interpret correla- 


*Tbid., p. 631. 

‘Tbid., p. 632, cited as quoted from “article 
by K. S. Lashley in The Handbook of Gen- 
eral Experimental Psychology, 1934, p. 493”. 


5Op. cit., p. 635. 


tion and other statistical terms with- 
out benefit of mathematics. 


There are a few typographical errors 
which context tends to rectify. How- 
ever, their correction in future print- 
ings would be in keeping with the su- 
periority of the text. For instance, one 
concludes that footnote “3” on p. 292 
should be on p. 290 where the foot- 
notes proceed from “2” to “4”, but 
search reveals no textual referent for 
either the missing “3” or the apparent- 
ly superfluous “4”. Also, the erron- 
eous presence of the value “1” in the 
numerator of the formula for calculat- 
ing Spearman’s “Rho”’* changes the 
value of the calculation, though the 
process is correctly indicated on the 
preceding page. 


There is no way in a review to do 
more than sample the contribution 
which this book makes; however, the 
consistency of its scholarly nature 
renders such sampling highly repre- 
sentative. The practical references to 
the British schools, probably limit the 
potentiality of this work as a_ basic 
text in American courses; but its sup- 
plementary value cannot be overesti- 
mated, not only for its achievement of 
the stated aims, but also for its contri- 
bution to a more universal approach 
to psychology by the future teacher— 
a concrete reinforcement for the ob- 
jective of world citizenship. 


Rachel T. Weddington 
Instructor in Education 
Howard University 


*Ibid., p. 653. 
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NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 


Marion THompson WRIGHT 


Toward Personal and Social 
Integration 


Training young people to partici- 
pate in a democratic society is an ac- 
cepted educational goal in America. 
That there have been and still are de- 
fects in the implementation of this pur- 
pose will be readily admitted. But 
strangely enough it appears that more 
progress has been made in this direc- 
tion in pupil-teacher or pupil-pupil re- 
lationships than in the teacher-adminis- 
trative or supervisory contacts. In many 
educational situations teachers have 
been expected to train their pupils or 
students in the democratic way of life 
when they themselves have been and 
are being subjected to autocratic prac- 
tices. 


In Supervision for Better Schools’ 
Kimball Wiles has presented a strong 
case for democratic practices where 
they must exist if the major goal of 
education in this country is to be real- 
ized. Substituted for the odious con- 
notations of the word “supervision’’ are 
principles designed to make teachers 
and those who are in positions of of- 
ficial leadership partners in a joint en- 
deavor. The specific implications of 
these principles are provided through 
explanatory discussions and graphic il- 
lustrations. 


Dynamic supervisors are portrayed 
as persons well versed in the use of 
group techniques through which they 
assist each staff member to realize his 
full potentials as an individual teacher 
and as a member of a_ professional 
group concerned with the formulation 
and implementation of a constructive 
educational program. The setting up 
of goals, the planning of educational 
procedures and the evaluation of the 


1Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better 
Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950, Pp. 330. 


outcomes are presented as the con- 
cern of pupils or students, teachers, 
supervisors and the parents of the per- 
sons being educated. 


Wiles makes harsh statements about 
rating devices as they have been used 
in general practice. He sees nothing 
positive in them. Insistence is placed 
upon self evaluation as a part of a total 
program of evaluation. All the major 
groups in the teaching-learning process 
should share in establishing the cri- 
teria to be used in evaluative proced- 
ures. 


The author has used an interest 
arousing technique in casting the chap- 
ter headings in question form. The 
reader is stimulated to begin his read- 
ing with an inquisitive attitude that 
sends him in search of the answers to 
the questions raised. Comprehension 
is further advanced by the suggestions 
which form the chapter summaries. 
Through three appendices Wiles pre- 
sents selected significant research in 
the field, a case study of one school 
situation and a sample self-appraisal 
guide sheet. 


Supervision for Better Schools will 
prove challenging to any person in a 
position of official leadership who is 
concerned with improvement. Tradi- 
tional practices are subjected to rig- 
orous scrutiny and appraisal. The 
author points to a clearer understand- 
ing of the true role of supervisors and 
the ways by which these leaders can 
share their responsibilities in such a 
way as to release the leadership poten- 
tials of the staff members. This in 
turn should be reflected in superior 
learning outcomes of the educands. 


This stimulating volume makes one 
look forward with keen anticipation to 
the new book by the author, Teaching 
for Better Schools. 


The principle that the school should 
be concerned with the whole child and 
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should assist each in realizing an opti- 
mum fulfillment of his capacities has 
serious implications. Individual dif- 
ferences among children make the im- 
plementations of this principle a com- 
plex task especially where children 
with rather severe mental and physi- 
cal handicaps are involved. Because 
the school has a grave responsibility 
to such children it is essential that 
teachers of the regular and special 
classes have a basic understanding of 
the nature of the handicaps suffered 
by typical children and the best means 
for providing curricular experiences 
which give the most promise of help- 
ing them to an optimum educational 
and social adjustment. 


Wallin’ who has had wide experienc- 
es in working with and studying chil- 
dren with handicaps and who has in 
addition written extensively in this 
field has made available to all persons 
interested in the problems under dis- 
cussion a book, Children with Mental 
and Physical Handicaps. He has given 
considerable attention to the multiple 
terms, concepts, definitions and theories 
used with reference to atypical physi- 
cal and mental conditions, to their eti- 
ologies and the implications for educa- 
tional and social conditioning. 


Where the use of technical terms is 
deemed necessary for the sake of clarity 
of meaning or education in the use of 
such terms, the reader is assisted 
through definitions which he can com- 
prehend. Further aids are provided 
by means of case study material. 


Since almost all teachers at one time 
or another have representatives of the 
classes of children discussed by Wallin, 
his book is an important source of 
learning something of the nature and 
problems of such children. For those 
teachers who are taking special courses 
in the handling of children whose de- 
viations from normality are on the nega- 


*J. E. Wallace Wallin, Children with Men- 
tal and Physical Handicaps. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, Pp. 549. 


tive side this volume is an excellent 
text. For the laymen and others in- 
terested in these young people the book 
is so written as to enable them to gain 
an increased understanding of children 


with handicaps. 


Mental Hygiene in School Practice* 
is primarily concerned with the adjust- 
ment of children without serious men- 
tal or physical defects. The definition 
and use of mental hygiene in education- 
al practice is considered along with its 
relationship to guidance personnel and 
practice. The author discusses the con- 
cept of personality and the significance 
of objective attitudes with reference to 
such items as the use of tests, disci- 
pline, the relations of administrators 
to the attitudes of teachers and the un- 
derstanding of pupil attitudes and be- 
havior. 


One section is devoted to the theory 
and practice of school case work. In- 
creasing recognition of the necessity 
for understanding all the forces im- 
pinging upon the child makes this dis- 
cussion an essential contribution to the 
development of an understanding of 
the principles and procedures under- 
lying successful casework with pupils 
and students. 


The chapters on the origins of symp- 
toms and symptom formation as ad- 
justment should assist teachers and 
other interested adults in gaining in- 
sight into behavior patterns of children 
and youths. 


Also of vital importance is the treat- 
ment of the topic dealing with mental 
hygiene and the teacher. This is an 
area where on all levels there is a 
wide gap between theory and practice. 
Before teachers can provide an environ- 
ment in which mental hygiene prin- 
ciples can operate for young people 
attending the schools, the community 
leaders and officials responsible for for- 
mal education must first consider the 


*Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in 
School Practice. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, Pp, 455. 
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mental hygiene needs of those who 
are closest to the learners. 


Since the personality of children and 
youth is the result of out of school 
forces as well as of the formal educa- 
tion experiences, it is well to focus at- 
tention upon the role of the community 
in shaping the lives of its citizens. 
The final division of this book deals 
with the relationship of the schools to 
mental hygiene in the home, and the 
community at large. 


The high incidences of personal and 
group maladjustments make this book 
a timely publication. The special ex- 
ercises and references enhance its ef- 
fectiveness as a text. 


While some authors write books for 
adults who are in leadership positions 
with reference to young people others 
write directly to youths themselves. 
In Personality and Youth‘ Louis P. 
Thorpe has brought within the com- 
prehension level of adolescents a discus- 
sion of psychological principles which 
will enable them to learn some thing 
of the causative factors underlying 
their behavior. As important as this 
subject is to youths there has been a 
lag in including it in the curricular 
experiences of those below the college 
level. This is serious in view of the 
fact that a relatively small proportion 
of young people go beyond the high 
school. 


Out of his extensive classroom and 
clinical experiences with adolescents on 
the senior high school and junior col- 
lege levels, the author has evolved a 
book designed to answer their questions 
and meet their problems as they have 
been presented to him in these contacts. 
The six major divisions of the book deal 
with the need to understand one’s self 
and others, personality information and 
action, maintaining personal and social 
integrity, everyday problems of high 


‘Louis P. Thorpe, Personality and Youth, 
Sage Wm. C. Brown Company, 1949, 
p. , 
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school students, character and religion 
in a modern world and personality and 
the welfare society. 


The organization of the text has 
much in its favor. The introductory 
page to each chapter has three dis- 
tinguishing features that should pro- 
mote intelligent reading. The heading 
which is in question form focuses at- 
tention on the answers to be sought in 
the material covered. A brief para- 
graph of about three lines serves as 
a motivating device to create a desire 
to read on the subject. Then an out- 
line of the topics of the chapter gives 
the overview of the material. This 
procedure has been found to increase 
reading comprehension. At different 
places within the chapter are questions 
for discussion and suggestions for stu- 
dent activities based upon the content 
just discussed. Recommended readings 
at the end encourage further explora- 
tions of the topics covered. Thorpe 
also makes suggestions to both students 
and teachers on the most effective use 


of the book. 


The subject matter and the organiza- 
tion offer teachers a fruitful aid in their 
efforts to assist young people to an in- 
creased understanding of themselves 
and the world in which they live. The 
book also has much to offer adults who 
have need of an elementary exposition 
of the dynamics of behavior. 


Science Research Associates’ has also 
been making useful contributions in this 
field. Their Junior Life Adjustment 
Booklet Series is directed to boys and 
girls in the upper elementary grades 
and junior high schools. These little 
books are simply and attractively writ- 
ten. The pictorial illustrations give add- 
ed interest to the points discussed. In- 
cluded among the topics covered are 
Clubs Are Fun, Exploring Atomic En- 
ergy, Getting Along in School, Guide to 
Good Manners, High School Ahead, 
Getting Along With Parents, How You 


®Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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Grow, Life with Brothers and Sisters, 
You and Your Problems, and You Can 
Read Better. 


In addition to many excellent texts 
in the field SRA also makes available 
a Junior Guidance Service for schools. 
The materials from these three sources 
can be used to great advantage in 
guidance programs. 


The discipline of psychology itself 
has experienced a rapid growth during 
the present century. Clinical psychology 
has been emerging as a profession for 
several decades. Universities have en- 
gaged in training programs for this 
area of specialization without much 
reference to what other institutions 
were doing. The expansion in the field 
which followed World War II stimu- 
lated a realization that the staffs pro- 
viding training for clinical psycholo- 
gists should come together for the pur- 
pose of discussing the various issues 
which had arisen concerning the goals, 
preparation and practices of these spe- 
cialists. In August, 1949 under the 
sponsorship of the American Psycho- 
logical Association and with grants 
from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the United States Public 
Health Service and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, seventy-one representa- 
tives of the various universities met 
daily for two weeks in small sub-groups 
and in general sessions. They sought 
an over all view of training activities 
so as to determine if they were on the 
right track; to find out what were so- 
ciety’s needs for the services of clini- 
cal psychologists; and to discover what 
kinds of training are needed to pro- 
vide good clinicians. Dr. Victor Raimy 
edited and prepared the findings of 


these groups for publication. 


Training for Clinical Psychology’® 
presents a picture of the field as it 
existed in 1949 and proceeds to dis- 
cuss issues revolving around social 


*Victor C. Raimy, Training in Clinical 
Psychology, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950, Pp. 253. 


needs and psychology, different phases 
of training programs, selecting and 
evaluating students, staff training, re- 
lations with other professions and gov- 
ernmental agencies, accrediting of 
training universities and licensing and 
certification of practicioners. 


The final chapter brings the major 
issues together so as to facilitate the 
understanding of the problems discuss- 
ed by the conference. There was a 
high degree of unanimity among the 
participants but there still remain many 
unanswered questions to be considered 
by future gatherings. 


Appendix A presents the entire 1947 
report of the Committee on Clinical 
Training of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. This report can be 
of benefit to schools concerned with or 
considering the training of clinical psy- 
chologists. It is a point of departure 
along with this book for additional re- 
flections in this important field. For 
these reasons university staffs interested 
in the training of these specialists will 
find many data of value in this publi- 
cation. 


Arnold Rose’ has made several ex- 
cellent contributions to the literature 
on human relations. In his Race Prej- 
udice and Discrimination he has brought 
into an integrated treatment the best 
thinking of many other authors on the 
multifold aspects of the whole field 
of intergroup contacts. Part I presents 
an overview of the whole matter of 
discrimination with implications con- 
cerning the relationship of this factor 
to America’s position in international 
affairs. The second division covers 
the various forms of discrimination as 
they operate in the economic, legal, 
political and social areas. 


The discussions of the second section 
portray the wide gaps between demo- 
cratic theory and practice in this coun- 
try. Racial and nationality groups 


Race Prejudice and 


7Arnold M. Rose, 
Alfred A. 


Discrimination. New York: 
Knopf, 1951, Pp. 605. 
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through restrictions placed upon them 
in the field of employment encounter 
many obstacles in their efforts to live 
in accordance with an acceptable stand- 
ard of living in the United States. The 
disclosures of violations of state and 
federal laws reported by the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights; the story 
of the expulsion of Japanese Ameri- 
cans from their homes during World 
War II, the 1948 riot involving per- 
sons of Mexican descent in Los An- 
geles are ably portrayed. In similar 
vein political and social restrictions are 
described by experts in these fields. 


Part III discloses various facets of 
the group life of minorities and their 
reactions to the social forces which 
affect their existence. Their reactions 
include attempts at adjustment as well 
as some of the forms of maladjust- 
ment which stem from the social 
milieux which influence the behavior 
of minority groups. 


These treatments are followed by 
analyses of the dynamics of prejudice 
and discrimination with suggested tech- 
niques for the improvement of inter- 
group living. These opinions and sug- 
gestions afford many data for provoca- 
tive discussion. 


Rose increases the value of this book 
through his own introductory state- 
ments, suggestions for further study, 
and questions for discussion. Graduate 
students will be interested in the pro- 
posed research projects out of which 
they may be able to evolve thesis prob- 
lems. 


Racial Prejudice and Discrimination 
is a very valuable source book. With- 
in its pages are contained materials and 
data which would cost students in- 
numerable hours in time to locate. The 
organization of the volume makes for 
easy location of material on given top- 
ics. Especially significant is the fact 
that the writings of the most eminent 
authors on the subjects covered provide 
the content of the readings in this text. 


Mass Media of Communication 


There appears to be an increased 
realization of the significance of out of 
school agencies that play important 
roles in molding opinions and influenc- 
ing the actions of both younger and 
older members of society. Since the 
mass media of communication are 
among the most forceful agencies, books 
which deal definitively with them are 
important to those persons concerned 
with evaluating the various mechanisms 
of informing and influencing the citi- 
zenry. For these reasons the new 
revision of The Press and Society’ will 
prove an excellent vehicle of knowledge 
to students of journalism and to lay- 
men. 


Under three major headings the edi- 
tors, George L. Bird and Frederic E. 
Merwin have marshalled pertinent data 
from the expert writings of authorities 
in the varied fields of journalism and 
of non journalists who have written on 
different aspects of the subject. 


The first section discusses such dy- 
namic forces and concepts as public 
opinion, propaganda and freedom of 
the press. Because of the dependence 
of an informed public upon current 
accurate information, there is an ap- 
propriate concern regarding the role 
of the press in attitude formation. Prop- 
aganda is a tool used by various per- 
sons for different ends. To what ex- 
tent it is possible to get an unbiased, 
accurate reporting of facts is a vital 
question. Part of the answer lies in: 
the extent to which the press has free- 
dom to the sources of data which are 
important to their readers. 


The second part describes the press 
as it carries out its job in society. The 
pros and cons regarding many facets 
of this social institution are presented. 
Included are abstracts from writings 
on the content of the press, selection 
and suppression of news, the role of 


®George L. Bird and Frederic E. Merwin, 
editors, The Press and Society. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, Pp. 655. 
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advertising, the influence of physical 
presentation, the syndicates, the press 
and government, the part it plays in 
special fields and the influence of edi- 
torials. 


Part three considers the influences 
of the many forces impinging upon the 
press itself. The profit motive which 
puts the newspaper publication busi- 
ness in the area of capitalistic produc- 
tion is intensified through chain owner- 
ship. Government publicity, local in- 
fluences, pressure groups and press 
agents all exert their weight upon the 
news papers of the nation. The ad- 
vent of radio in the news casting field 
was at first considered a threat to the 
press but instead it was found to have 
a positive effect through its stimula- 
tion of interest in the news stories as 
the press presented them. 


Just as the large newspaper publish- 
ers are in the class of big business so 
many of their employees belong to the 
ranks of labor. Some persons question 
the possibility of impartiality when con- 
flicts between management and labor 
are covered. 


The present trends point to several 
improvements in the field. At the same 
time there are potential dangers. When 
the one newspaper and the lone radio 
station belong to the same person or 
group there is a possibility of bias in 
reporting news. Chain ownership and 


the use of syndicated content may en- 
danger critical thinking because of the 
uniformity in many of the data made 
available through these media. 


Through introductions to each of the 
chapters the editors have given unity 
to the book as a whole. Likewise their 
concluding article on trends assists the 
reader in securing a more balanced 
picture of the press as a dynamic force 
in society. 


The review questions and suggested 
assignments should appeal to students 
in classes in journalism. The bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter will 
provide suggestions for those individ- 
uals who seek further material on the 
subjects covered. 


Educators who desire to assist pupils 
and students to a more intelligent use 
of the press as an educational medium 
will find fruitful material for their 
task. The discussion of the radio and 
the press is provocative. In a few years 
the editors will probably have more to 
say about the influence of the television. 
The recent presidential campaign has 
already raised questions concerning the 
influence of this medium in molding 
public opinion. Some will also be in- 
terested in the indications of research 
being done in this field and the impli- 


cations for further activity along this 


line. 
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Section A: The Effects of Segregation and the Consequences of 
Desegregation: A Social Science Statement* 


ten PrRoBLEM OF THE SEGREGATION 
or Racta, ano Erunic Groups 
constitutes one of the major problems 
facing the American people today. It 
seems desirable, therefore, to summar- 
ize the contributions which contempo- 
rary social science can make toward its 
resolution. There are, of course, moral 
and legal issues involved with respect 
to which the signers of the present 
statement cannot speak with any spe- 
cial authority and which must be taken 
into account in the solution of the prob- 
lem. There are, however, also factual 
issues involved with respect to which 
certain conclusions seem to be justified 
on the basis of the available scientific 
evidence. It is with these issues only 
that this paper is concerned. Some of 
the issues have to do with the con- 
sequences of segregation, some with the 
problems of changing from segregated 
to unsegregated practices. These two 
groups of issues will be dealt with in 
separate sections below. It is neces- 
sary, first, however, to define and de- 
limit the problem to be discussed. 


For purposes of the present state- 
ment, segregation refers to that re- 
striction of opportunities for different 


*“The following statement was drafted 
and signed by some of the foremost author- 
ities in sociology, anthropology, psychology 
and psychiatry who have worked in the 
area of American race relations. It rep- 
resents a consensus of social scientists with 
respect to the issue presented in these ap- 
peals. As a summary of the best available 
scientific evidence relative to the effects of 
racial segregation on the individual, we file 
it herewith as an appendix to our briefs.” 

Rosert L. CARTER, 

THuRGOOD MARSHALL, 

Spottswoop W. Rosrnson, III, 
Counsel for Appellants. 


types of associations between the mem- 
bers of one racial, religious, national 
or geographic origin, or linguistic 
group and those of other groups, which 
results from or is supported by the ac- 
tion of any official body or agency rep- 
resenting some branch of government. 
We are not here concerned with such 
segregation as arises from the free 
movements of individuals which are 
neither enforced nor supported by of- 
ficial bodies, nor with the segregation 
of criminals or of individuals with com- 
municable diseases which aims at pro- 
tecting society from those who might 
harm it. 


Where the action takes place in a 
social milieu in which the groups in- 
volved do not enjoy equal social status, 
the group that is of lesser social status 
will be referred to as the segregated 
group. 

In dealing with the question of the 
effects of segregation, it must be recog- 
nized that these effects do not take 
place in a vacuum, but in a social con- 
tex. The segregation of Negroes and 
of other groups in the United States 
takes place in a social milieu in which 
“race” prejudice and discrimination ex- 
ist. It is questionable in the view of 
some students of the problem whether 
it is possible to have segregation with- 
out substantial discrimination. Myrdal * 
states: “Segregation * * * is financial- 
ly possible and, indeed, a device of 
economy only as it is combined with 
substantial discrimination” (p. 629). 
The imbededness of segregation in such 
a context makes it difficult to disen- 
tangle the effects of segregation per se 


*Myrdal, G. An American Dilemma, 1944. 
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from the effects of the context. Simi- 
larly, it is difficult to disentangle the 
effects of segregation from the effects of 
a pattern of social disorganization com- 
monly associated with it and reflected 
in high disease and mortality rates, 
crime and delinquency, poor housing, 
disrupted family life and general sub- 
standard living conditions. We shall, 
however, return to this problem after 
consideration of the observable effects 
to the total social complex in which 


segregation is a major component. 


II 


At the recent Mid-century White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, a fact-finding report on the ef- 
fects of prejudice, discrimination and 
segregation on the personality develop- 
ment of children was prepared as a 
basis for some of the deliberations.’ 
This report brought together the avail- 
able social science and psychological 
studies which were related to the prob- 
lem of how racial and religious pre- 
judices influenced the development of 
a healthy personality. It highlighted 
the fact that segregation, prejudices 
and discriminations, and their social 
concomitants potentially damage the 
personality of all children—the chil- 
dren of the majority group in a some- 
what different way than the more ob- 
viously damaged children of the mi- 
nority group. 


The report indicates that as minority 
group children learn the inferior status 
to which they are assigned—as they 
observe the fact that they are almost 
always segregated and kept apart from 
others who are treated with more re- 
spect by the society as a whole—they 
often react with feelings of inferiority 
and a sense of personal humiliation. 
Many of them become confused about 
their own personal worth. On the one 


*Clark, K. B., Effect of Prejudice and 
Discrimination on Personality Development, 
Fact Finding Report, Mid-century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
1950 (mimeographed). 
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hand, like all other human beings they 
require a sense of personal dignity; 
on the other hand, almost nowhere in 
the larger society do they find their 
own dignity as human beings respected 
by others. Under these conditions, the 
minority group child is thrown into a 
conflict with regard to his feelings 
about himself and his group. He won- 
ders whether his group and he himself 
are worthy of no more respect than they 
receive. This conflict and confusion 
leads to self-hatred and rejection of his 


own group. 


The report goes on to point out that 
these children must find ways with 
which to cope with this conflict. Not 
every child, of course, reacts with the 
same patterns of behavior. The par- 
ticular pattern depends upon many in- 
terrelated factors, among which are: the 
stability and quality of his family re- 
lations; the social and economic class 
to which he belongs; the cultural and 
educational background of his parents; 
the particular minority group to which 
he belongs; his personal characteristics, 
intelligence, special talents, and per- 
sonality pattern. 


Some children, usually of the lower 
socio-economic classes, may react by 
overt aggressions and hostility directed 
toward their own group or members 
of the dominant group.’ Anti-social and 
delinquent behavior may often be in- 
terpreted as reactions to these racial 
frustrations. These reactions are self- 
destructive in that the larger society 
not only punishes those who commit 
them, but often interprets such agres- 
sive and anti-social behavior as justi- 


°Brenman, M. The Relationship Between 
Minority Group Identification in A Group of 
Urban Middle Class Negro Girls, J. Soc. 
Psychol., 1940, 11, 171-197; Brenman, M., 
Minority Group Membership and Religious, 
Psychosexual and Social Patterns in A 
Group of Middle-Class Negro Girls, J. Soc. 
Psychol. 1940, 12, 179-196; Brenman, M. 
Urban Lower-Class Negro Girls, Psychia- 
try, 1943, 6: 307-324; Davis A. The Sociali- 
zation of the American Negro Child and 
‘par J. Negro Educ., 1939, 8: 264- 
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fication for continuing prejudice and 
segregation. 


Middle class and upper class mi- 
nority group children are likely to re- 
act to their racial frustrations and con- 
flicts by withdrawal and submissive be- 
havior. Or, they may react with com- 
pensatory and rigid conformity to the 
prevailing middle class values and 
standards and an aggressive determina- 
tion to succeed in these terms in spite 
of the handicap of their minority 
status. 


The report indicates that minority 
group children of all social and eco- 
nomic classes often react with a gen- 
erally defeatist attitude and a lower- 
ing of personal ambitions. This, for 
example, is reflected in a lowering of 
pupil morale and a depression of the 
educational aspiration level among mi- 
nority group children in segregated 
schools. In producing such effects, seg- 
regated schools impair the ability of 
the child to profit from the educational 
opportunities provided him. 


Many minority group children of all 
classes also tend to be hypersensitive 
and anxious about their relations with 
the larger society. The tend to see 
hostility and rejection even in those 
areas where these might not actually 
exist. 


The report concludes that while the 
range of individual differences among 
members of a rejected minority group 
is as wide as among other peoples, the 
evidence suggests that all of these 
children are unnecessarily encumbered 
in some ways by segregation and its 
concomitants. 


With reference to the impact of seg- 
regation and its concomitants on chil- 
dren of the majority group, the report 
indicates that the effects are somewhat 
more obscure. Those children who 
learn the prejudices of our society are 
also being taught to gain personal 
status in an unrealistic and non-adap- 
tive way. When comparing themselves 
to members of the minority group, they 


are not required to evaluate themselves 
in terms of the more basic stand- 
ards of actual personal ability and 
achievement. The culture permits and, 
at times, encourages them to direct their 
feelings of hostility and aggression 
against whole groups of people the 


members of which are perceived as 


weaker than themselves. They often 
develop patterns of guilt feelings, ra- 
tionalizations and other mechanisms 
which they must use in an attempt 
to protect themselves from recognizing 
the essential injustice of their unreal- 
istic fears and hatreds of minority 
groups.” 


The report indicates further that 
confusion, conflict, moral cynicism, and 
disrespect for authority may arise in 
majority group children as a conse- 
quence of being taught the moral, re- 
ligious and democratic principles of 
the brotherhood of man and the im- 
portance of justice and fair play by 
the same persons and institutions who, 
in their support of racial segregation 
and related practices, seem to be act- 
ing in a prejudiced and discriminatory 
manner. Some individuals may attempt 
to resolve this conflict by intensifying 
their hostility toward the minority 
group. Others may react by guilt 
feelings which are not necessarily re- 
flected in more humane attitudes to- 
ward the minority group. Still others 
react by developing an unwholesome, 
rigid, and uncritical idealization of all 
authority figures—their parents, strong 
political and economic leaders. As de- 
scribed in The Authoritarian Person- 
ality, they despise the weak, while they 
obsequiously and unquestioningly con- 
form to the demands of the strong 
whom they also, paradoxically, sub- 
consciously hate. 


With respect to the setting in which 
these difficulties develop, the report 


‘Adorno, T. W.; Frenkel-Brunswik, E.; 
Levinson, D. J.; Sanford, R. N., The Au- 
thoritarian Personality, 1951. 

®Adorno, T. W.; Frenkel-Brunswik, E.; 
Levinson, D. J.; Sanford, R. N.; The Au- 
thoritarian Personality, 1951. 
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emphasized the role of the home, the 
school, and other social institutions. 
Studies ° have shown that from the earl- 
iest school years children are not only 
aware of the status differences among 
different groups in the society but be- 
gin to react with the patterns described 
above. 


Conclusions similar to those reached 
by the Mid-century White House Con- 
ference Report have been stated by 
other social scientists who have con- 
cerned themselves with this problem. 
The following are some examples of 
these conclusions: 


Segregation imposes upon individuals 
a distorted sense of social reality. 


Segregation leads to a blockage in 
the communications and interaction be- 
tween the two groups. Such blockages 
tend to increase mutual suspicion, dis- 


trust and hostility.° 


Segregation not only perpetuates 
rigid stereotypes and reinforces nega- 
tive attitudes toward members of the 
other group, but also leads to the de- 
velopment of a social climate within 
which violent outbreaks of racial ten- 
sions are likely to occur.” 


We return now to the question, de- 
ferred earlier, of what it is about the 
total society complex of which segrega- 


*Clark, K. B. & Clark, M. P., Emotional 
Factors in Racial Identification and Prefer- 
ence in Negro Children, J. Negro Educ., 
1950, 19: 341-350; Clark, K.B. & Clark, 
M. P. Racial Identification and Preference 
in Negro Children, Readings in Social Psy- 
chology, Ed. by Newcomb & Hartley, 1947; 
Radke, M.; Trager, H.; Davis, H.; Social 
Perceptions and Attitudes of Children, 
Genetic Psychol. Monog., 1949, 40, 327-447; 
Radke, M.; Trager, H.; Children’s Per- 
ceptions of the Social Role of Negroes and 
Whites, J. Psychol., 1950, 29, 3-33. 

"Reid, Ira, What Segregated Areas Mean; 
Brameld, T., Educational Cost, Discrimina- 
tton and National Welfare, Ed. by Maclver, 
R. M., 1949. 

‘Frazier, E.. The Negro in the United 
States, 1949; Krech, D. & Crutchfield, R.S., 
Theory and Problems of Social Psychology, 
1948; Newcomb, T., Social Psychology, 1950. 

*Lee, A. McClung and Humphrey, N.D., 
Race Riot, 1943. 
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tion is one feature that produces the 
effects described above—or, more pre- 
cisely, to the question of whether we 
can justifiably conclude that, as only 
one feature of a complex social setting, 
segregation is in fact a significantly 
contributing factor to these effects. 


To answer this question, it is neces- 
sary to bring to bear the general fund 
of psychological and sociological knowl- 
edge concerning the role of various 
environmental influences in producing 
feelings of inferiority, confusion in per- 
sonal roles, various types of basic per- 
sonality structures and the various 
forms of personal and social disorgani- 
zation. 

On the basis of this general fund 
of knowledge, it seems likely that feel- 
ings of inferiority and doubts about 
personal worth are attributable to liv- 
ing in an underprivileged environment 
only insofar as the latter is itself per- 
ceived as an indicator of low social 
status and as a symbol of inferiority. 
In other words, one of the important 
determinants in producing such feel- 
ings is the awareness of social status 
difference. While there are many other 
factors that serve as reminders of the 
differences in social status, there can 
be little doubt that the fact of en- 
forced segregation is a major factor.” 


This seems to be true for the fol- 
lowing reasons among other: (1) be- 
cause enforced segregation results from 
the decision of the majority group with- 
out the consent of the segregated and 
is commonly so perceived; and (2) be- 
cause historically segregation patterns 
in the United States were developed on 
the assumption of the inferiority of the 
segregated. 


In addition, enforced segregation 
gives official recognition and sanction to 
these other factors of the social com- 
plex, and thereby enhances the effects 
of the latter in creating the awareness 
of social status differences and feelings 


“Frazier, E.. The Negro in the United 
States, 1949; Myrdal, G., An American Di- 
lemma, 1944, 
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of inferiority.‘ The child who, for 
example, is compelled to attend a seg- 
regated school may be able to cope 
with ordinary expressions of prejudice 
by regarding the prejudiced person as 
evil or misguided; but he cannot readily 
cope with symbols of authority, the full 
force of the authority of the State— 
the school or the school board, in this 
instance—in the same manner. Given 
both the ordinary expression of prej- 
udice and the school’s policy of segreg- 
ation, the former takes on greater force 
and seemingly becomes an official ex- 
pression of the latter. 





Not all of the psychological traits 
which are commonly observed in the 
social complex under discussion can be 
related so directly to the awareness of 
status differences—which in turn is, as 
we have already noted, materially con- 
tributed to by the practices of segrega- 
tion. Thus, the low level of aspiration 
and defeatism so commonly observed 
in segregated groups is undoubtedly re- 
lated to the level of self-evaluation; 
but it is also, in some measure, related 
among other things to one’s expecta- 
tions with regard to opportunities for 
achievement and, having achieved, to 
the opportunities for making use of 
these achievements. Similarly, the hy- 
persensitivity and anxiety displayed by 
many minority group children about 
their relations with the larger society 
probably reflects their awareness of 
status differences; but it may also be 
influenced by the relative absence of 
opportunities for equal status contact 
which would provide correctives for 
prevailing unrealistic stereotypes. 


The preceding view is consistent 
with the opinion stated by a large ma- 
jority (90%) of social scientists who 
replied to a questionnaire concerning 
the probable effects of enforced segre- 
gation under conditions of equal facili- 
ties. This opinion was that, regardless 
of the facilities which are provided, en- 


“Reid, Ira, What Segregated Areas 


Mean, Discrimination and National Welfare, 


Ed. by Maclver, R. M., 1949. 


forced segregation is psychologically 
detrimental to the members of the seg- 
regated group.” 


Similar considerations apply to the 
question of what features of the social 
complex of which segregation is a part 
contribute to the development of the 
traits which have been observed in ma- 
jority group members. Some of these 
are probably quite closely related to 
the awareness of status differences, to 
which, as has already been pointed out, 
segregation makes a material contribu- 
tion. Others have a more complicated 
relationship to the total social setting. 
Thus, the acquisition of an unrealistic 
basis for self-evaluation as a conse- 
quence of majority group membership 
probably reflects fairly closely the 
awarness of status differences. On the 
other hand, unrealistic fears and hat- 
reds of minority groups, as in the case 
of the converse phenomenon among 
minority group members, are probably 
significantly influenced as well by the 
lack of opportunities for equal status 
contact. 


With reference to the probable ef-, 


fects of segregation under conditions of 
equal facilities on majority group mem- 
bers, many of the social scientists who 
responded to the poll in the survey cited 
above felt that the evidence is less con- 
vincing than with regard to the prob- 
able effects of such segregation on mi- 
nority group members, and the effects 
are possibly less widespread. None- 
theless, more than 80% stated it as 
their opinion that the effects of such 
segregation are psychologically detri- 
mental to the majority group mem- 
bers.” 


It may be noted that many of these 
social scientists supported their opin- 
ions on the effects of segregation on 


*Deutscher, M. and Chein, I., The Psy- 
chological Effects of Enforced Segregation: 
A survey of Social Science Opinion, J. 
Psychol., 1948, 26, 259-287. 

“Deutscher, M. and Chein, I., The Psy- 
chological Effects of Enforced Segregation: 
A survey of Social Science Opinion, J. 


Psychol., 1948, 26, 259-287. 
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both majority and minority groups by 
reference to one or another or to sev- 
eral of the following four lines of pub- 
lished and unpublished evidence.“ First, 
studies of children throw light on the 
relative priority of the awareness of 
status differentials and related factors 
as compared to the awareness of dif- 
ferences in facilities. On this basis, 
it is possible to infer some of the con- 
sequences of segregation as distinct 
from the influence of inequalities of 
facilities. Second, clinical studies and 
depth interviews throw light on the 
genetic sources and causal sequences 
of various patterns of psychological re- 
action; and, again, certain inferences 
are possible with respect to the effects 
of segregation per se. Third, there 
actually are some relevant but relative- 
ly rare instances of segregation with 
equal or even superior facilities, as in 
the cases of certain Indian reservations. 
Fourth, since there are inequalities of 
facilities in racially and ethnically 
homogeneous groups, it is possible to 
infer the kinds of effects attributable 
to such inequalities in the absence of 
effects of segregation and, by a kind 
of substraction to estimate the effects of 
segregation per se in situations where 
one finds both segregation and unequal 
facilities. 
III 


Segregation is at present a social 
reality. Questions may be raised, 
therefore, as to what are the likely con- 
sequences of desegregation. 

One such question asks whether the 
inclusion of an intellectually inferior 
group may jeopardize the education of 
the more intelligent group by lowering 
educational standards or damage the 
less intelligent group by placing it in a 
situation where it is at a marked com- 
petitive disadvantage. Behind this ques- 
tion is the assumption, which is ex- 
amined below, that the presently seg- 


regated groups actually are inferior in- 


tellectually. 


“Chein, I. What Are the Psychological 


Effects of "Segregation Under Conditions 
of Equal Facilities? International J. Opinion 


and Attitude Res., 1949, 2, 229-234. 


The available scientific evidence in- 
dicates that much, perhaps all, of the 
observable differences among various 
racial and national groups may be ade- 
quately explained in terms of environ- 
mental differences.” It has been found, 
for instance, that the differences be- 
tween the average intelligence test 
scores of Negro and white children de- 
crease, and the overlap of the distribu- 
tions increases, proportionately to the 
number of years that the Negro chil- 
dren have lived in the North.” Related 
studies have shown that this change 
cannot be explained by the hypothesis 
of selective migration.” It seems clear, 
therefore, that fears based on the as- 
sumption of innate racial differences in 
intelligence are not well founded. 


It may also be noted in passing that 
the argument regarding the intellectual 
inferiority of one group as compared to 
another is, as applied to schools, es- 
sentially an argument for homogeneous 
groupings of children by intelligence 
rather than by race. Since even those 
who believe that there are innate dif- 
ferences between Negroes and white in 
America in average intelligence grant 
that considerable overlap between the 
two groups exists, it would follow that 
it may be expedient to group together 
the superior whites and Negroes, the 
average whites and Negroes, and so 
on. Actually, many educators have 
come to doubt the widsom of class 
grouping made homogencous solely on 
the basis of intelligence.” Those who 


8K lineberg, O., Characteristics of Ameri- 
can Negro, 1945: Klineberg, O., Race Dif- 
ferences, 1936. 

’Klineberg, O., Negro Intelligence and 
Selective Migration, 1935. 

"Klineberg, O., Negro Intelligence and 
Selective Migration, 1935. 

*Brooks, J. J., Interage Grouping on 
Trial-Continuous Learning, Bulletin #87, 
Association for Childhood Education, 1951; 
Lane, R. H., Teacher in Modern Elementary 
School, 1941; Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School 
Administration Report in Education For All 
occas published by the N. E. 
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are opposed to such homogeneous 
groupings believe that this type of seg- 
regation, too, appears to create general- 
ized feelings of inferiority in the child 
who attends a below average class, 
leads to undesirable emotional conse- 
quences in the education of the gifted 
child, and reduces learning opportuni- 
ties which result from the interaction 
of individuals with varied gifts. 

A second problem that comes up in 
an evaluation of the possible con- 
sequences of desegregation involves the 
question of whether segregation pre- 
vents or stimulates interracial tension 
and conflict and the corollary question 
of whether desegregation has one or 
the other effect. 


The most direct evidence available 
on this problem comes from observa- 
tions and systematic study of instances 
in which desegregation has occurred. 
Comprehensive reviews of such in- 
stances * clearly establish the fact that 
desegregation has been carried out suc- 
cessfully in a variety of situations al- 
though outbreaks of violence had been 
commonly predicted. Extensive deseg- 


regation has taken place without major 
incidents in the armed services in both 


Northern and Southern installations 
and involving officers and enlisted men 


from all parts of the country, includ- 
ing the South.” Similar changes have 
been noted in housing” and industry.” 


*Delano, W., Grade School Segregation: 
The Latest Attack on Racial Discrimination, 
Yale Law Journal, 1952, 61, 5, 730-744; 
Rose, A., The Influence of Legislation on 
Prejudice; Chapter 53 in Race Prejudice 
and Discrimination, Ed. by Rose, A., 1951; 
Rose, A., Studies in Reduction of Prejudice, 
Amer. Council on Race Relations, 1948. 

“Kenworthy, E. W., The Case Against 
Army Segregation, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1951, 275, 27-33; Nelson, Lt. D. D., The 
Integration of the Negro in the U. S. Navy, 
1951; Opinions About Negro Infantry Pla- 
toons in White Companies in Several Divi- 
sions, /nformation and Education Division, 
eae War Department, Report No. B-157, 

is 

Conover, R. D., Race Relations at Codor- 
nices Village, Berkeley-Albany, California: 
A Report of the Attempt to Break Down 
the Segregated Pattern on A Directly Man- 


During the last war, many factories 
both in the North and South hired Ne- 
groes on a non-segregated, non-discrim- 
inatory basis. While a few strikes oc- 
curred, refusal by management and 


unions to yield quelled all strikes with- 


. 23 
in a few days. 


Relevant to this general problem is 
a comprehensive study of urban race 
riots which found that race riots oc- 
curred in segregated neighborhoods, 
whereas there was no violence in sec- 
tions of the city where the two races 
lived, worked and attended school to- 


gether.” 


Under certain circumstances deseg- 
regation not only proceeds without ma- 


jor difficulties, but has been observed to 
lead to the emergence of more favor- 
able attitudes and friendlier relations 
between races. Relevant studies may 
be cited with respect to housing,” em- 


aged Housing Project, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, Region I, December 1947 (mimeo- 
graphed) ; Deutsch, M. and Collins, M. E., 
Interracial Housing, A Psychological Study 
of A Social Experiment, 1951; Rutledge, E., 
Integration of Ractal Minorities in Public 
Housing Projects: A Guide for Local Hous- 
ing Authorities on How to Do It, Public 
Housing Administration, New York Field 
Office (mimeographed) 

™Minard, R. D., The Pattern of Race 
Relationships in the Pocahontas Coal Field, 
J. Social Issues, 1952, 8, 29-44; Southall, S. 
E., Industry's Unfinished Business, 1951; 
Weaver, G. L-P, Negro Labor, A National 
Problem, 1941. 

*Southall, S. E., Industry’s Unfinished 
Business, 1951; Weaver, G. L-P, Negro 
Labor, A National Problem, 1941. 

*Lee, A. McClung and Humphrey, N. D., 
Race Riot, 1943; Lee, A. McClung, Race 
Riots Aren’t Necessary, Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet, 1945. 

*Deutsch, M. and Collins, M. E., Jnter- 
racial Housing, A Psychological Study of A 
Social Experiment, 1951; Merton, R. K.; 
West, P. S.; Jahoda, M., Social Fictions 
West, P. S.; Johoda, M., Social Fictions 
and Social Facts: The Dynamics of Race 
Relations in Hilltown, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research Columbia, Univ., 1949 
(mimeographed) ; Rutledge, E., Integration 
of Racial Minorities in Public Housing 
Projects; A Guide for Local Housing Au- 
thorities on How To Do It, Public Housing 
Administration, New York Field Office 


(mimeographed) ; Wilner, D, M.; Walkley, 
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ployment,” the armed services” and 
merchant marine,” recreation agency,” 
and general community life.” 


Much depends, however, on the cir- 
cumstances under which members of 
previously segregated groups first come 
in contact with others in unsegregated 
situations. Available evidence suggests, 
first, that there is less likelihood of 
unfriendly relations when the change 
is simultaneously introduced into all 
units of a social institution to which 
it is applicable—e.g., all of the schools 
in a school system or all of the shops 
in a given factory." When factories 
introduced Negroes in only some shops 
but not in others the prejudiced work- 
ers tended to classify the desegregated 
shops as inferior, “Negro work.” Such 
objections were not raised when com- 


plete integration was introduced. 


The available evidence also suggests 
the importance of consistent and firm 
enforcement of the new policy by those 
in authority.” It indicates also the im- 
portance of such factors as: the absence 
of competition for a limited number of 
facilities or benefits ;* the possibility of 
contacts which permit individuals to 
learn about one another as individuals ;™ 
and the possibility of equivalence of 
positions and functions among all of 
the participants within the unsegre- 
gated situation.” These conditions can 
generally be satisfied in a number of 
situations, as in the armed services, 


R. P.; and Cook, S. W., Intergroup Con- 
tact and Ethnic Attitudes in Public Hous- 
ing Projects, J. Social Issues, 1952, 8, 45-69. 
*Harding, J., and Hogrefe, R., Attitudes 
of White Department Store Employees To- 
ward Negro Co-workers, J. Social Issues, 
1952, 8, 19-28; Southall, S. E., /ndustry’s 
Unfinished Business, 1951; Weaver, G. L-P., 
Negro Labor, A National Problem, 1941. 
"Kenworthy, E. W., The Case Against 
Army Segregation, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1951, 275, 27-33; Nelson, Lt. D. D., The 
Integration of the Negro in the U. S. Navy, 
1951; Stouffer, S., et al., The American 
Soldier, Vol. I, Chap. 19, A Note on Negro 
Troops in Combat, 1949; Watson, G., Ac- 
tion for Unity, 1947; Opinions About Ne- 
gro Infantry Platoons in White Companies 


public housing developments, and pub- 
lic schools. 
IV 


The problem with which we have 


in Several Divisions, Jnformation and Edu- 
cation Division, U. S. War Department, Re- 
port No. B-157, 1945. 

*Brophy, I. N., The Luxury of Anti-Ne- 
gro Prejudice, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1946, 9, 456-466 (Integration in Merchant 
gaa Watson, G., Action for Unity, 
947. 


“Williams, D. H., The Effects of an 
Interracial Project Upon the Attitudes of 
Negro and White Girls Within the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Unpublished 
M. A. thesis, Columbia University, 1934. 

“Dean, J. P., Situational Factors in In- 
tergroup Relations: A Research Progress 
Report. Paper Presented to American Soci- 
ological Society, /12-28-49 (mimeographed) ; 
Irish, D. P., Reactions of Residents. of 
Boulder, Colorado, to the Introduction of 
Japanese Into the Community, J. Social 
Issues, 1952, 8, 10-17. 

“Minard, R. D., The Pattern of Race Re- 
lationships in the Pocohontas Coal Field, 
J. Social Issues, 1952, 8, 29-44; Rutledge, E., 
Integration of Racial Minorities in Public 
Housing Projects; A Guide for Local Hous- 
ing Authorities on How To Do It, Public 
Housing Administration, New York Field 
Office (mimeographed). 
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racial Housing, A Psychological Study of 
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The Technique of Introducing Negroes In- 
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all, S. E., Industry’s Unfinished Business, 
1951; Watson, G., Action for Unity, 1947. 
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Reduction of Intergroup Tensions, Social 
Science Research Council, New York, 1947; 
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livered at the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, 
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here attempted to deal is admittedly 
on the frontiers of scientific knowledge. 
Inevitably, there must be some differ- 
ences of opinion among us concerning 
the conclusiveness of certain items of 
evidence, and concerning the particular 
choice of words and placement of em- 
phasis in the preceding statement. We 
are nonetheless in agreement that this 
statement is substantially correct and 
justified by the evidence, and the dif- 
ferences among us, if any, are of a rela- 
tively minor order and would not ma- 
terially influence the preceding con- 
clusions. 
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Section B: The Negro Private and Church College at Mid-Century 


E. W. Ranp 
Associate Professor of Education, Southern University 


His Paper Dogs Not ATTEMPT TO 

Expitore 1n Dera all of the 
ramifications of the varied problems of 
Private and Church colleges. By Private 
and Church Colleges is meant those 
privately operated, either endowed or 
church supported and not a part of a 
university system.’ Its primary pur- 
poses are to: (1) review briefly their 
past contributions; (2) present their 
basic problems; and: (3) appraise their 
future potentials and needs as they re- 
late to their continued existence as a 
potent force in the American educa- 
tional system. 


The changing concept of a function- 
al democracy involving a reinterpreta- 
tion of our democratic ideals as set 
forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the United States Constitu- 
tion, have continuously forced us to 
modify our system of education. Tra- 
ditionally, this type of institution was 
the basic American college and was 
designed primarily for a select group 
of students who could not only meet 
the academic standards for entrance 
and study, but were also able financial- 
ly to make a substantial investment in 
education. Their traditional purposes 
were to seek truth, thereby providing 
wisdom; train the intellect; develop 
the will of the individual; and empha- 
size the moral and spiritual values." 
A recent study by the author reveals 
that each of the institutions studied 
considered itself as first a Liberal Arts 
college.” 


Today our educational system has 


1F, W. Rand, “An Analysis Of The 
Boards Of Control Of A Group Of Se- 
lected Negro Protestant Church-Related Col- 
leges” Bloomington: Unpublished Doctorial 
Thesis, Indiana University, pp. 58-59, 1952. 

"Ibid. p. 58. 

*Tbid. pp. 58-59. 
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been changed to the extent that its 
depth has been lowered and its breadth 
widened. In other words, any ‘John 
Jones’ who has the mental stamina and 
a serious desire may attend college. 
In like manner, many of those former- 
ly in the class of so-called “well-to- 
do” are being attracted away from 
those institutions of the Liberal Arts 
type to the publicly supported state 
and municipal colleges. This latter 
trend, in itself, has further aggravated 
the problem of the Private and Church 
colleges. 


Tue Prospiem 


Perhaps one of the most serious 
problems of this type of institution is 
that of finance.“ As reported by the 
Department of Higher Education of 
the National Education Association in 
1949 in Current Trends In Higher 
Education, there are only seven insti- 
tutions in the United States with an 
endowment of $10,000,000 or more and 
76 with an endowment of over $2,000,- 
000. Only one Negro college belongs 
to the first group and only 7 belong 
to the second group. It is further 
pointed out in the 1949 report that 
in recent years the income from en- 
dowments has continued to decline, 
thus aggravating the problem. It is 
further reported that these institutions 
secure more than 50 per cent of their 
income for operation from student fees. 
The author found in an unpublished 
doctorial dissertation, “An Analysis of 
the Boards of Control of a Group of 
Selected Negro Protestant Church-Re- 
lated Colleges,” that a median of 51 


‘Francis H. Horn, “Current Problems in 
Higher Education,” Journal of the National 
Education Association, 41: 171-172, 1952. 

‘Harry Hansen (Editor) The World Al- 
manac and Book of Facts; pp. 569-570, New 
York World-Telegram; New York, 1952. 
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per cent of the operational support of 
the investigated institutions was _ se- 
cured from student fees.” The public 
institution, as a result of public sup- 
port, charges no tuition to the student 
and is, therefore, able to furnish edu- 
cation at a much cheaper rate than 
can be furnished by the private and 
church colleges. This, of necessity, 
has provoked a decrease in the enroll- 
ment of these colleges and thereby has 
deprived them of one of their major 
sources of income. In the face of the 
above facts it is obvious that these in- 
stitutions are hard pressed at this time. 

A second problem to be considered 
in this type of college, and growing 
out of the first, is that of securing and 
maintaining qualified faculty person- 
nel. If these institutions are to con- 
tinue to exist as a potent force in the 
American life, they must be able to 
secure and retain in their employ high- 
ly trained and well qualified person- 
nel, both academically and from the 
point of view of moral and spiritual 
leadership. To do this in the face of 
the facts is not an easy task. In the 
first place, the colleges must be able 
to compete with the public colleges in 
the matter of salaries. In the second, 
it is considered highly desirable for 
these institutions to provide a climate 
par excellence for instructional re- 
search and leadership and employment 
stability. These problems must be 
faced realistically and means for over- 
coming them developed. In the pres- 
ent socio-economic order, this type of 
personnel demands more than “the 
mere opportunity to serve.” They must 
be compensated on a level that will 
enable them to carry on their own 
normal life activities without too much 
strain, as well as to establish and main- 
tain social and professional integration. 
Therefore, the administration and 
boards of control of this type of insti- 
tution must maintain a constant vigi- 
lance in their effort to provide the 
needed finance to carry on a superior 
college program. Every effort must 


°F. W. Rand, op. cit., pp. 55-57. 
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be exerted to provide an institution of 
service at the functional level. It 
would seem that if this is to be done 
the alumni and other constituents of 
the colleges must be cultivated at all 
times toward the end of securing in- 
creased financial contributions as well 
as an increased enrollment of students 
of a desirable calibre. 


In the third place, and certainly of 
no less importance is the problem grow- 
ing out of the current world situation. 
At this point there is a terrific strain 
on all college personnel who are con- 
cerned about the maintenance of the 
traditional freedom and independence 
for which this type of institution is 
noted. There is a struggle to retain 
the right and freedom to continue to 
search for and teach the truth with all 
of its implications, in the face of what 
appears to be a constant and increas- 
ingly undesirable trend toward reac- 
tionaryism on all levels of American 
education. It would appear that the 
Negro college of this type must, if by 
any means possible, continue this pio- 
neering and experimental practice as 
much or more so than any other. To 
this end their scholarship and profes- 
sional integrity must be protected 
against this creeping paralysis. Their 
teaching in a democracy must not be 
circumscribed by political and relig- 
ious dogmas. They must remain free 
to investigate and report their findings 
without intimidation. 


A Loox Ar Tuer Furure 


There can be little question of the 
superior contribution which these in- 
stitutions have made to the American 
culture in the past and are at this 
time continuing to make. Recognizing 
this, as well as, the basic philosophy 
which has guided them in their effort, 
it is trite to suggest that they should 
cease to exist. Moreover, the very cul- 
ture of the American people demands 
them. On the other hand, if they are 
to continue as a strong force in the 
lives of the people they serve, they 


must of necessity meet the challenge 
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of the times. They must provide un- 
equaled leadership in the following 
areas: 


1. Provide themselves with a quali- 
fied faculty and staff which will 
stand out in academic training 
and moral and spiritual fortitude. 
Provide a broad and _ balanced 
curriculum through which each 
student may develop to his full- 
est potential, both in general edu- 
cation and in his or her chosen 
area of specialization. 

8. Maintain the necessary freedom 
and independence to face the per- 
plexing issues of the time: socio- 
economic, political, and religious. 

4, Continue to pioneer in the area 
of experimentation. 

5. Stand out in the continued prac- 
tice of academic freedom, giving 


bo 
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support and encouragement to 
the faculty to vigorously search 
for and teach the truth. They 
must not succumb to a reaction- 
ary philosophy. 

6. Continue to maintain high aca- 
demic standards and develop 
character and human responsibil- 
ity. 

Finally it may be projected that in 
the present world crisis, complicated 
by continued assertion by most authori- 
ties in the area of science, that we are 
far more advanced in scientific knowl- 
edge and exploration than we are mor- 
ally able to support. The continued ex- 
istence of this college with its stabiliz- 
ing force in the area of the spiritual 
life, is an imperative. It must serve 
at this point in America, or even the 
world, a most unique function. 





Section C: The Role of the Negro College in the 
Light of Integrative Trends* 


JosepH A. Payne, JR. 


Dean, Barber-Scotia College 


, : \urz System or SCHOOLS BuILT ON 


THE ASHES AND RUINS OF THE 


Civiz War commonly referred to as, 
the Negro college, provides a glorious 
chapter in the history of this nation. 
The founders of these institutions were 
folk with foresight, firmness and faith. 
The contributions that the products of 
these schools have made and are mak- 
ing to American life stands in testi- 
mony that their efforts were not in vain. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss at length the history of the Ne- 
gro college, but any discussion con- 
cerning its role to day or in the future 
must take into account its humble be- 
ginning, the road over which it has 
come, and how it has developed de- 
spite all the obstacles it has been 
plagued with since its beginning. A 
glance at its deeds of yesteryear 
should give a new hope, a new faith 
and a more fervent determination that 
this institution that has weathered the 
storm of segregation shall now take 
its rightful place in the system of 
higher education in America. 


The Negro college started from noth- 
ing. Its early history is one of gal- 
antry in spirit and determination. It 
moved progressively from one stage of 
development to another until it got rec- 
ognition from the regional accrediting 
agencies. 


The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, realized 
that the only way the Negro in the 
southern states could get a fair chance 
at the educational opportunities in the 


_*Address delivered before the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the North Caro- 
lina College Conference, Livingstone College, 
November 14, 1951. 
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South was by being admitted to the 
state supported white universities of 
the South. This organization set about 
by legal action to secure this admit- 
tance. In 1938 as a result of this 
effort, the Supreme Court handed down 
the famous Lloyd Gaines decision. With 
this decision as a basis, the Supreme 
Court has handed down, with trip- 
hammer like blows, one decision after 
another ordering the southern states to 
provide equal facilities for higher edu- 
cation to Negroes. These decisions have 
in effect said, that a state must either 
admit Negroes to its white facilities for 
higher and professional education or 
build equal facilities in the state for 
Negroes. The court has gone so far 
as to say that a Negro student once 
admitted to a white state supported 
institution of higher learning can not 
there be subjected to treatment any dif- 
ferent from those imposed on any other 
student. The states in compliance with 
these orders have opened the doors of 
the white state supported universities 
on the graduate and professional levels, 
and have sought to bring the state sup- 
ported institutions of higher education 
for Negroes up to what is called sub- 
stantially equal. The whole implication 
of equal opportunity is to the effect 
that ultimately integration must elimi- 
nate the whole idea of separateness. It 
is doubtful that two separate education- 
al systems can ever achieve equality. 


In the light of these facts and in 
the opinion of many educators of both 
races, it seems safe to predict that 
within the foreseeable future, segrega- 
tion in institutions of higher learning 
will be completely removed and all 
segments of our population will be edu- 
cated in one-system schools. The high 
cost of higher education will make it 
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impossible to finance a dual system of 
equal institutions of higher learning, 
and only a single system of education 
can be truly democratic. 


As we move toward this pattern, the 
role of the Negro college must of 
course, cease to be a college for Ne- 
groes with the crippling handicaps of 
segregation. It must take its place as 
an American institution standing or 
falling on the measure of its ability to 
provide educational opportunities for 
American youth. 


With these preliminary words we 
come face to face with the question, 
what should be the role of the Negro 
college in the light of integrative 
trends? 


In the first place, the Negro college 
should re-examine its program in terms 
of what it is doing and what it can 
do to meet the needs of American youth 
in the light of the best education pos- 
sible. 


A few days ago Dr. James Nabrit 
of Howard University, speaking before 
the Land Grant College President’s 
Conference declared that they, “will 
have to cease expanding horizontally 
and stop dissipating the funds at their 
command with thin offerings and 
skimpy staffs and insist upon vertical 
development by strengthening the de- 
partments which they have by secur- 
ing additional supplies and materials, 
personnel and library facilities.” 


As we move toward the integrated 
pattern beyond a doubt, students are 
going to be more critical of the college 
they select. The college will be judged 
on the caliber of work that it does 
rather than on the amount of offerings 
that it proposes to give. It will be 
far better therefore, to limit the work 
of the college to the undergraduate 
level, if there is any doubt about main- 
taining a high degree of efficiency, than 
to risk the academic reputation and ef- 
fectiveness of the college in an attempt 
to do graduate and professional work. 


The Negro college should not be satis- 


fied until its faculty is as good as any 
other faculty, from the point of pro- 
fessional training and professional zeal. 
To do this, college teachers should be 
encouraged to do advance study, travel, 
belong to and participate in learned 
societies. This encouragement should 
come in a tangible way. Promising 
undergraduate students should be en- 
couraged to go into college teaching as 
a life work and effort should be made 
to make the life of the college teacher 
as attractive and as secure as that of 
any other profession. 


The Negro College should become ac- 
quainted with and use to the maximum 
all of the resources within the vicinity 
of the college that the total teaching 


program may be more effectively done. 


To do this it is suggested that a pro- 
gram be worked out that would pro- 
vide for interchange of students and 
faculties of other colleges and college 
groups such as choral groups, debating 
teams and the like. Also, students 
should be exposed to such community 
resources as will provide real life ex- 
periences. These experiences may be 
gotten by field trips, visitations to the 
college by public spirited citizens who 
have made a success in the world of 
work and who can share and interpret 
their everyday experiences to the stu- 
dents. This would not only enhance 
the teaching program but it would serve 
to promote good public relations and 
expose the students, many of whom 
are going out as teachers, into what, in 
all probability will be an integrated 
pattern. 


In the second place, the Negro col- 
lege should recognize as never before, 
its obligation to teach youth moral re- 
sponsibility and human relations. 


The Negro college cannot exist for 
the intellectual life of the student alone, 
if we feel that it should then we for- 
get that life is a unity. The student 
is not intellectual today and moral to- 
morrow. When he reacts to a prob- 
lem, he reacts with the sum total of 
his personality. To believe that a stu- 
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dent can develop his mind apart from 
his character is absurd psychologically, 
futile educationally, and dangerous in 
all ethical and moral relations. One of 
the purposes of education is to help 
young people to achieve an apprecia- 
tion for and to improve upon their heri- 
tage and ultimately achieve a degree 
of maturity which will prepare them to 
carry out the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in a democracy. 


Character and moral values like per- 
sonality, when pursued for their own 
sakes have a highly elusive quality. 
Noble living comes as a natural re- 
sult of meeting and mastering the 
stresses and strains of experience with 
high purposes in mind. 


This principle gives us a clue to the 
achievement of ethical and moral values 
within the framework of which we 
find individual responsibility. Individ- 
ual responsibility includes those quali- 
ties of character which we describe as 
punctuality, dependability, cooperation, 
thoughtfulness, respect for the rights 
and property of others, and the will 
for excellence of achievement. The 
Negro college as any other college will 
not be of the greatest service to its stu- 
dents by lecturing them to develop 
these qualities of personal responsibil- 
ity. It shall need to help them achieve 
these qualities by example rather than 
by direct admonition. 


As we move toward complete integra- 
tion the Negro College must be willing 
to dedicate itself to the new order of 
things. It must lay aside its own 
prejudices and to be content to live 
by its own convictions and let others 
live by theirs. 


In numerous areas of human rela- 
tions in America there has been a woe- 
ful lack of mature and thoughtful be- 
havior both at home and abroad espe- 
cially in regard to other people. Un- 
fortunately, the Negro in many in- 
stances has been the victim but, if the 
Negro College is to serve shoulder to 
shoulder with other institutions in edu- 


cating American youth, then it must 
know and respect other race groups as 
it would be known and respected. 


Finally, as we move toward integra- 
tion the Negro College should bring all 
of its resources into play to secure more 
financial support that it might carry 
on its program with the highest de- 
gree of efficiency possible. 


The state supported institutions will 
not have the problems financing their 
programs that will certainly be attend- 
ant upon the private institutions, thus 
some of the suggestions made here will 


not be applicable to them. 


Beyond a doubt, the private institu- 
tions will not be able to meet the high 
cost of raising their standards unless 
ways and means are found to increase 
their income. One way of doing this 
is by united effort on the part of these 
colleges to tap financial resources for 
their mutual benefit. An example of 
such a united effort is the United Ne- 
gro College Fund. Private and public 
institutions might approach non-edu- 
cational agencies for scholarship dona- 
tions which would serve a dual purpose, 
one, to increase the financial income of 
the institutions and secondly, provide 
financial aid to worthy students, who 
could profit from the experience and 
who otherwise may not attend college 
because of the lack of such financial 


aid. 


Finally the Negro College should 
ally itself with other agencies that seek 
more Federal support, on a fair and 
just basis, for higher education. If 
a plan is worked out so that the private 
colleges can profit by this aid, all well 
and good, but if there is not, there is 
no reason to feel that the private col- 
leges that have made and are making 
outstanding contributions to human wel- 
fare will be seriously injured. The 
funds that they will need will be forth 
coming from private sources as they 
have in the past, if organized and con- 
certed effort is put forth. 


This seems to be the role of the 
Negro College in the light of integra- 
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tive trends as this writer sees it. 


1. 


The Negro College should re-ex- 
amine its program in the light of 
what it is doing and can do to meet 
the needs of American youth in the 
light of the best education possible. 


The Negro College should recog- 
nize as never before, its obligation 
to teach youth moral responsibility 
and human relations. 


The Negro College should bring all 
of its resources into play to secure 
more financial support that it might 
carry on its program with the high- 


est degree of efficiency possible. 


The Negro College will rise to this 
occasion as it has in the past. The 
world is as much in need of the prod- 
uct of these schools today as in any 
day. So, with a resolute purpose and 
a will to serve mankind the Negro Col- 
lege will move into the pattern of Amer- 
ican education and the sons and daugh- 
ters of American families regardless of 
their race or color will recite in its 
classrooms, study in its libraries, stroll 
on its campuses and leave its sacred 
walls to support its teachings by pre- 


cept and example. : 





Section D: The English Proficiency Test in 
Fifteen Negro Colleges 


Grorce H. Waker, JR. 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, Texas College 


ede Mempers oF EnauisuH De- 
PARTMENTS OF OTHER COLLEGES 


anp Unrversitizes who were kind 
enough to respond to a questionnaire 
sent out by the investigator in 1950 re- 
quested that the findings be made avail- 
able to them. Originally, the findings 
were to be treated eclectically to find 
ways and means of improving the Eng- 
lish proficiency test at Southern Uni- 
versity. 


It is not necessary to point out that 
the proficiency test, in spite of its 
limitations, has won the favor* of many 
colleges as a means of testing the 
prospective graduate’s ability to write 
ereditably. Eight institutions not in- 
cluded in the fifteen institutions with 
which this study is concerned stated 
in response to the question “Does your 
institution require a proficiency test in 
English?” that they were attempting 
either to develop a proficiency test or 
to improve the one with which they 
were experimenting. Their comments 
were as follows: “We are just begin- 
ning to develop a proficiency test in 
English.” “The problem which you 
are concerned with is under study by 
our faculty at the present time.” ‘We 
are contemplating a proficiency test for 
all students at the end of the junior 
year.” “We are attempting to improve 
our proficiency test in English.” “... 
we too should like to set up some defi- 
nite standards in keeping with modern 
trends.” “We have not developed any 


*This article was written while the au- 
thor was chairman of the Department of 
English, Southern University. 

*John B. Virtue, “The ‘Proficiency Ex- 
amination’ in English Composition at the 
University of Kansas,” College English, 
9: 203, Ja 1948. 
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proficiency test for upperclassmen al- 
though we hope, in the near future, to 
require such a test of our juniors.” 
“Test is being initiated this year.” 


To several of the fifteen institutions, 
the proficiency test is not new; accord- 
ing to Table 1, experience with the pro- 
ficency test, where the respective in- 
stitutions are concerned, ranged from 
one to twenty years. 


In eight of the fifteen institutions re- 
quiring the proficiency test, the com- 
mittee approach was used in the selec- 
tion, administration, etc., of the test. 
Committee membership ranged from 
three members to thirteen members. In 
four institutions, only members of the 
English staff comprised the Committee 
on Student English; the remaining four 
institutions have committees comprised 
of representatives from English and 
other subject matter areas. Seven in- 
stitutions did not answer the question. 


In Table 1, three institutions do not 
require the proficiency test of all stu- 
dents. The students not required to 
take the test are: (1) seniors who have 
passed the course in advanced grammar, 
(2) pre-majors, and (3) those concern- 
ing whom there have been no com- 
plaints from faculty members. Fur- 
ther, of the fifteen institutions requir- 
ing the proficiency test, only three in- 
stitutions, as indicated in Table 1, 
stated that their colleges do not make 
their proficiency tests, and, for that 
reason, they rely completely on stand- 
ardized tests; two replied that their col- 
leges make only one part of their pro- 
ficiency tests, and, consequently, they 
use standardized tests for the other 
parts. 
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TABLE I 


STATUS OF THE ENGLISH PROFICIENCY TEST IN FIFTEEN NEGRO COLLEGES 











& Le} Ey 
es en 3 v.S ~ 
be 3g 88 8 $8 Ey 83 £2 
. sect 83 § ES £2 §o¢ 8 
| Institutions * 2, ¢ bo 3 2 5 2S * we # £§ 
“eo Sa oe a 3, 2S <2 =o 
Sa * As HS & a5 §* 
as = Us 
Hampton Institute 9 Jr. or English Yes Yes 1% hrs. No Yes 
Senior 
Kentucky State 10 Junior English Yes Yes 2 hrs. No Yes 
College 
Lincoln University 1 Junior English Yes Yes 2 hrs. No Yes 
(Mo.) 
Louisville Municipal 18 Soph English Yes Yes 2 hrs. No Yes 
College 
Morehouse College 15 Jr. or English Yes Yes 2 hrs. No Yes 
Senior 
Morgan State 1 Senior English No Yes 2 hrs. Yes* Yes 
College 
Morris Brown 16 Senior English Yes Yes 2 hrs. No Yes 
College 
Prarie View 12 Senior English Yes (One No No Yes 
College part) Answer 
Yes 
St. Augustine’ 15 Senior English Yes No No No Yes 
College Answer 
Samuel Houston 4 Senior English No Yes 2 hrs. Yes** No 
College 
Stowe Teachers 5 Soph English Yes Yes 2% hrs. No No 
College 
Tennessee A. and I. 3 Junior Committee Yes No No No Yes. 
College Answer 
Texas Southern 2 Senior English No Yes 2% hrs. No Yes. 
University 
Virginia State 20 Junior English Yes (One2% hrs. No Yes 
College part) 
Yes 
W. Va. State 10 Soph English Yes No No No No 
College answer 
*If student has been cited for poor language usage by any teacher on the faculty, he must 
pass English proficiency test. 
**Student is not required to pass English proficiency test if he has passed the course im 
advanced grammar. 
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Howard and Roberts’ reported that 
of the fifty colleges requiring the pro- 
ficiency tests, twenty-three administer 
the test to juniors. In the present 
study, if the institutions attempting to 
develop proficiency tests are included 
in the tabulation, it seems as if the 
junior and senior years are considered 
to be equally desirable for the purpose 
of proficiency testing; however, if a 
larger number of schools were included 
in the study, the picture might be quite 
different from that presented at this 
time. 


Table II gives both the areas in 
English included in the proficiency 


TABLE II 


AREAS INCLUDED IN THE PROFICIENCY 
TEsTs IN FIFTEEN INSTITUTIONS 





Number of 


Areas Tested Institutions 





Grammar (general) 
Case forms 
Language usage 
Pronoun reference 
Sentence structure 

Composition (organization) 1 
Coherence 
Content 
Diction (correct idioms) 
Emphasis 
Letter writing 
Outlining 
Unity 

Mechanics 
Capitalization 
Punctuation 

Reading 

Speech 

Spelling 

Vocabulary 


mm 09 Cm DD me mt Oo et et Rm OC 
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SIbid., p. 199. Cf. Jessie Howard and 
Charles W. Roberts, The Problem of English 
Composition in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities (University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXVITI, No. 48. Urbana: University of 
Illinois, 1941.), p. 85. 


tests administered by the fifteen institu- 
tions comprising the study and the num- 
ber of institutions using each of the 
areas. Almost all of the institutions 
felt that the organization of ideas into 
acceptable exposition was important 
enough for inclusion. In fact, thirteen 
or 86.6 per cent of the institutions re- 
quire composition in some form. 


The passing score on tests varied in 
many instances with the individual in- 
stitution. Some of the responses in- 
tended to identify the passing score 
are the following: “One standard devi- 
ation below means.” “An average of 
‘C.”” “Satisfactory.” “The 60th per- 
centile.” “Sixty-five per cent of total 
score.” “Excess of ten mistakes con- 
stitutes failure.” ‘Sixty for proficiency 
examination in writing and twenty-four 
for proficiency examination in speech.” 


Proficiency test failures are cared 
for in a specific manner by each of the 
fifteen institutions. Four institutions 
require failures to attend a remedial 
English course, two institutions require 
failures to attend the grammar review 
course, two require failures to attend 
a non-credit English usage course, two 
require tutoring and further study for 
failures, two reassign failures to com- 
position course for further study, one 
requires failures to attend English Clin- 
ic for prescribed period, one requires 
failures to attend Study Improvement 
Workshop, and one requires the student, 
after his second failure, to attend a non- 
credit clinic or class. 


The responding institutions listed in 
order of importance three phases of 
English in which their students have 
been found weak in terms of the profi- 
ciency test findings. The phases rank- 
ed first in importance are the following: 
five institutions listed spelling, four 
institutions listed grammar, two listed 
active vocubulary, one listed word 
meaning, and one listed organization. 


The phases ranked second in im- 
portance are the following: five listed 
punctuation, two listed composition, 
one listed comma fault, one listed spell- 
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ing, one listed reading comprehension, 
one listed sentence sense, one listed 
organization of ideas, and one listed 
use of evidence. 


The phases ranked third are the 
following: five listed grammar (verb 
agreement, sentence structure, etc.), 
one listed spelling, one listed organiza- 
tion, one listed coherence of expression, 
one listed letter writing, one listed 
punctuation, one listed vocabulary, one 
listed oral expression, and one listed 
loose diction. 


Thirty-nine or 60 per cent of the 
sixty-five institutions receiving question- 
naires responded. Of the responding 
institutions, fifteen require proficiency 
tests, sixteen do not, and eight were 
attempting either to develop a profi- 
ciency test or to improve the one with 
which they were experimenting. 


It might be of interest to know that 
a faculty committee at Kentucky State 


College, at the time the questionnaire 
was received, was in the act of evaluat- 
ing the proficiency test procedures em- 
ployed at the college. In reply to my 
request for information, the chairman 
of the Department of English at Ken- 
tucky State College made this signifi- 
cant and encouraging statement: “You 
will note our increased emphasis on 
faculty cooperation in this matter as 
it is not a departmental but an academic 
requirement.” 


In this connection the following rhe- 
torical question comes to mind: “How 
soon will all college faculties face this 
fact squarely, exert sustained efforts 
through a college-wide program de- 
signed to improve oral and written 
English, and cease blaming English de- 
partments for all of the ‘academic ills’ 
of their college communities ?*”’ 


‘The Problem of English Composition in 
American Colleges and Universities, p. 85: 











Section E: The Teaching of Religion in State Colleges for Negroes 


Anprew J. HarGrRetTt 
College Minister, Savannah State College 


HIS STUDY REPRESENTS AN EFFORT 


I TO ASCERTAIN the number of state 


colleges for Negroes offering courses in 
religion and the factors which will pos- 
sibly affect the future of such courses. 


There are some basic assumptions 
that have been accepted as bases for 
this study but may not be accepted 
by all persons who read this article. 
In order that this article may be right- 
ly interpreted, these basic assumptions 
are stated below: 

1. The organized church and reli- 
gion are not synonymous. 
Litigations due to the offering of 
courses in religion by state col- 
leges are most likely to be insti- 
gated by students, parents or tax- 
payers. 

. State lawmakers, being elected by 
small segments of society, should 
know well enough the constitu- 
ency of their electorate to divine 
locally the actions of taxpayers. 

. The course offerings of colleges, 
regardless of expressed functions 
of curriculum committees, are di- 
rectly or indirectly determined 
by the presidents and deans. 

. Religious Emphasis Week, Ves- 
per, Church and Sunday School 
and other religious activities 
which do not carry credit toward 
graduation are not courses in re- 
ligion. 

. Hereafter whenever the terms 
“College’”” and “State College”, 
in plural or singular terms, are 
used in this study they refer only 
to State Colleges for Negroes. 
Whenever the terms “students”, 
“parents”, “deans” and “presi- 
dents” are used, in plural or 
singular forms, such terms refer 
to persons who are related, by 
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the denotations of the terms, to 
State Colleges for Negroes. 

. A State College for Negroes is 
any college which is so listed by 
the United States Education Di- 
rectory, Part III. 


The purposes of this study can be 
stated in eight questions: 


1. How many state colleges offer 
courses in religion? 

. What are the plans of colleges 
for the offering of courses in re- 
ligion in the future? 

. Do college students believe that 
the offering of courses in religion, 
as electives, by state colleges coin- 
cides with the principles of democ- 
racy? 

. Will college students enroll in 
courses in religion voluntarily? 

. What are the probabilities of a 
taxpayer’s instigating a suit a- 
gainst a State College for Negroes 
that offers courses in religion as 
electives? 

- Do parents of college students 
believe that a course in religion 
can be an asset to their son or 
daughter? 

. Will parents sue a college for of- 
fering courses in religion if their 
son or daughter is not enrolled 
in such courses? 

. Will parents sue a college offering 
courses in religion if their son 
or daughter is enrolled? 


METHop oF ATTACK 


The subjects of this study are as 
follow: Thirty-nine presidents and 
deans representing twenty-seven col- 
leges, 455 state legislators representing 
eight states which maintain separate 
state colleges for white and Negro 
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persons, 1202 college students of four- 
teen colleges, and 522 parents of stu- 
dents representing five colleges. 


Four sets of questionnaires were pre- 
pared by the College Minister of Sa- 
vannah State College and sent to vari- 
ous subjects asking for information of 
value to this study. Each set of ques- 
tionnaires was designed according to 
the relationship of the subjects to the 
colleges. The subjects and the colleges 
were well distributed among the vari- 
ous geographical and cultural areas in 
which State Colleges for Negroes are 
maintained. 


The subjects began receiving the 
questionnaires on September 15, 1951, 
and the last reply from a subject was 
accepted on August 21, 1952. 


FinpINGs oF THE STUDY 


Analysis of replies shows that twelve 
of twenty-two colleges supplying in- 
formation concerning course offerings 
offer courses in religion, six did not 
offer courses in religion but have plans 
to begin offering courses in religion, 
while four colleges did not offer courses 
in religion and do not expect to offer any 
such courses in the future. Five colleges 
evaded the question. 


According to our data, it was dis- 
covered that one college had been en- 
tangled with the law concerning re- 
ligion, four expressed a fear of legal 
entanglement over religion, and twenty- 
two had never been so involved nor had 
any fear of becoming so involved in 
such litigations in the future. 


Twenty-seven of thirty-nine presi- 
dents and deans were convinced that 
religion should be taught; although it 
was revealed that presidents and deans, 
key persons, present the majority of 
objections to the teaching of religion 
in state colleges. 


Seven per cent (90) of the students 
thought that to teach religion in a 
state college does not coincide with 
democratic ideals. Ninety-three per cent 
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(1112) believed that such offerings. 
would conform to democratic princi- 
ples. Nine per cent (103) of the stu- 
dents stated that they would not en- 
roll in courses in religion, ninety- 
one per cent (1093) stated that they 
would voluntarily elect religion, while 
six students failed to commit them- 
selves. 


Many of the students wrote notes 
on the bottom of the questionnaires 
qualifying their answers. It appears 
that most college curricula do not pro- 
vide ample time for electives. Should 
students enroll in courses in religion 
they would like to be assured that: 
(1) no administrative force will be ap- 
plied to compel them to elect religion; 
(2) denominationalism will be elimi- 
nated; (3) dogma will be excluded. 


Our data also showed that four per- 
cent (21) of the parents did not believe 
that a course in religion can be an asset 
to their proteges. One per cent (6) 
evaded the question while ninety-five 
per cent (495) believe that a course in 
religion would be of value to their son 
or daughter. Seven per cent (35) of the 
parents stated that they would sue a 
college, under certain conditions, which 
offered a course in religion provided 
their son or daughter was not involved. 
Ninety-two per cent (481) of the par- 
ents would not sue a college under any 
conditions for offering courses in re- 
ligion. 

Less than one per cent (4) of the 
parents would express disproval if 
their son or daughter would enroll in 
a course in religion while attending col- 
lege. Approximately two per cent (8) 
evaded the question, while ninety-eight 
per cent (510) would not register a 
disproval. None of the parents would 
sue a college for offering courses in re- 
ligion if their son or daughter were in- 
volved. 


Thirteen per cent (59) of the state 
legislators thought that they knew of 
taxpayers who would sue a state col- 
lege for offering courses in religion 
while eighty-seven per cent (896) 
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knew of no taxpayers who would sue 
such college. 


There were notes written on the bot- 
tom of the questionnaires received which 
were studied carefully for trends of 
thinking. Trends discovered were as 
follows: 

1. The use of force to compel stu- 
dents to enroll in courses in re- 
ligion is looked upon with dis- 
favor. 

2. Denominationalism would not be 
accepted by students, parents, or 
taxpayers at state colleges. 

8. Curricula of state colleges pro- 
vide little time for students to 
elect courses which are thought 
to be needed. 

4. Students do not want dogmatic 
teachers or a dogmatic approach 
used in teaching religion. 

5. Some lawmakers believe that as 
long as Negro colleges are kept 
segregated these colleges will be 
free to offer whatever courses 
the administrators desire. 

6. There is a feeling among some 
college students that chaplains 
and other campus religious work- 
ers possess repellent personalities. 


INFERENCES FROM THE FINDINGS 


The apparent widespread belief that 
state colleges do not offer courses in 
religion is not based upon fact. A 
large number of state colleges offer 
courses in religion and some others are 
preparing to do so in the future. A 
majority of the college presidents and 
deans believe that religion should be 
taught. 


Most college officials have not been 


bothered with litigations due to re- 
ligious activities and their adrinistra- 
tors do not feel that their religious 
programs are litigious. A few are 
afraid to offer courses in religion and 
at least one has been in a lawsuit. 


Trepidation due to the probability 
of a lawsuit is not needful, but such 
probability should never be dismissed 
entirely. If Negro colleges remain seg- 
regated, a suit at law is the less likely. 
Some few parents would sue a college 
because it offers courses in religion 
but if their son or daughter is involved 
the odds are 500 to 0 against a parent’s 
litigating. The teaching of denomina- 
tional doctrine is very likely to call 
down the wrath of a lawsuit. 


Students believe that offering courses 
in religion in state colleges coincides 
with the democratic ideal. Furthermore, 
many students would enroll in such 
courses but such students do not want 
administrative force applied to compel 
them to do so. 


Two problems confront colleges 
which anticipate offering courses in re- 
ligion: (1) Any college which antici- 
pates offering courses in religion should 
examine, and if necessary modify, its 
curriculum so that the students may 
be able to elect the new courses. (2) 
The selection of an instructor is impor- 
tant. The instructor needs, first, to be 
likable to students; second, able to 
rise above the doctrines of his or her 
church; and third, be able to present 
religion not as dogma, yet leave the 
students with a basis for a sound faith. 


Apparently the most difficulties will 
come from the offices of the presidents 
and deans of state colleges for Negroes. 
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Section F; Modernizing Health Education in Tuberculosis 
Among Negroes in the South 


Ina LuNAaN FERGUSON 
Associate Professor of Education and Hygiene, Tuskegee Institute 


N Spire oF THE Great DeEat oF 

Heattu Epvucation to which the 
public has been exposed in the past 
four or five decades, health educators 
are forced to admit, however reluctant- 
ly, that their efforts have not adequately 
motivated the public to do the things 
for themselves that would enable them 
to attain the health goals set by various 
health education programs. Something 
is obviously wrong with our techniques, 
methods and approaches, if we are not 
reaching the public as we should. Radi- 
cal changes need to be made in our 
approach to health education if we hope 
to improve the effectiveness of our ef- 
forts in that direction. First and fore- 
most, our very philosophy of health 
education needs to be_ re-oriented. 
Health educators would probably ac- 
complish much more if they looked on 
themselves as health ‘motivators’, 
rather than as health “educators” in 
the traditional sense. The health educa- 
tor must use all the known traditional 
techniques as tools in the building and 
execution of his program. But his ob- 
jective is to motivate by the most 
effective means. If the traditional ed- 
ucational techniques will do it, so much 
the better; if not, then he must find 
out what method will motivate his 
audience, and use it. 


Traditional techniques have not been 
quite as effective as they might be, 
possibly because for the most part 
we have directed our appeal to the in- 
tellect only. Advertising agencies spend 
millions of dollars a year in motivating 
the public to buy all kinds of merchan- 
dise. Only a small fraction of this 
multi-million dollar advertising cam- 
paign is addressed to the intellect of 
the buying public. Most of it is emo- 
tionally charged. It is doubtful if a 
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perfume manufacturer or distributor 
has ever sold an ounce of perfume by 
calling attention to the high quality of 
ingredients going into its manufacture. 
Rather, he sells millions of dollars 
worth of perfume, some selling as high 
as $50 an ounce or higher, solely on 
romantic-emotional claims, labelling his 
products with such suggestive names 
as “Suivez-Moi” (Follow me), “Aphro- 
disia”, “Dancing In The Woods At 
Midnight”, and others even more dis- 
turbing. On the strength of this highly 
emotional and romantic appeal, women 
spend millions of dollars a year on 
perfumes and other cosmetics. The 
manufacturer thus gets results, and 
both he and the public consider the 
means he uses, namely emotionally 
charged advertising, perfectly legiti- 


mate and ethical. 


Too long have health educators per- 
sisted in employing in the presentation 
of their health education programs 
only the dignified type of approach 
expected of the traditional educator 
or professor. They may profitably take 
a cue from the politicians, the industrial 
advertising agencies, and the religious 
cultists—all of whom use the emotional 
appeal with telling effect. This does 
not at all mean that the traditional 
intellectual approach be discarded or 
abandoned in favor of fleeting emotional 
stimulation. It is, however, suggested 
that health educators could profitably 
combine the emotional appeal with the 
traditional ‘‘educational approach”. 
This combined approach should prove: 
a far more potent and effective instru- 
ment of motivation than has been the 
type of educational approach used in 
the past in motivating people to do 
things, such as: 


1. Responding to mass X-ray case- 
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finding programs by getting them- 
selves X-rayed. 

2. Returning regularly, when ad- 
vanced to ambulant status, to out- 
patient clinic for medical super- 
vision, pneumothorax refills, and 
other follow-up care, according 
to instructions of the physician. 

8. Cooperating in protection of the 
health of family and other 
contacts by observing the rules 
laid down by doctor and nurse, 
and by carefully reading and ob- 
serving suggestions in publications 
of National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and affiliates, and other re- 
liable sources of information. 


Mere instruction in certain facts 
pertaining to tuberculosis, such as 
symptoms, prevention and treatment, 
cannot always be relied upon to moti- 
vate a patient to actually do things, 
or to motivate the general public to 
cooperating with local, state, national 
and global campaigns against tubercu- 
losis. 


The Negro, like the Latin, is general- 
ly considered an emotional individual, 
that is, as being susceptible to emotion- 
al appeals. This can be used to good 
advantage by the realistic health edu- 
cator, or more accurately the health 
“motivator”, in getting desired results 
in tuberculosis. To achieve the desired 
goals in this project, the end justifies 
the means. 


Let us take the case of a Negro hus- 
band and father, aged 38, for years a 
laborer in a cement mixing plant. Just 
6 months ago he was given a lighter 
job as night watchman at the plant, 
as a reward for 11 years of faithful 
service, and also because he had de- 
veloped ‘“‘asthma” on the job. He had 
been sickly for a few months prior to 
his transfer, but after staying home 
for two weeks, he returned to work 
feeling much better, although he still 
remained thin, slowly but steadily losing 
weight. As a result of a recent mass 
X-ray survey in his city, it was dis- 
covered that he had active tuberculosis, 


and he was urged to accept hospital- 
ization immediately. He refused. He 
had a wife and 6 children to support, 
he said, the children ranging in age 
from 7 months to 15 years. He main- 
tains further that his 13-year-old son 
is a budding delinquent, has been giv- 
ing too much trouble, and “needs a man 
around’. Then too, he has an easy job 
now, the easiest job he has had in his 
entire life. In fact, he is certain that 
he can get along just as well if he re- 
mains on the job, going “on a special 
diet” which his wife’s grandmother 


knows about. 


Two health educators try to convince 
him of the urgent necessity of going 
to the hospital. The first uses the tra- 
ditional approach, pointing out to the 
patient that more than 13,000 colored 
people in the United States died last 
year from tuberculosis; that the disease 
will run a much more rapid course in 
his case than it would if he were white; 
that at his age, 38, particularly, tu- 
berculosis ranks as first killer among 
Negroes. This health educator explains 
to him that if he is not hopitalized im- 
mediately, his disease will get worse, 
and he will be exposing his wife and 
children to tuberculosis—he was warned 
that some of his children might already 
have been infected. He still refuses 
to leave his home and job to enter a 
hospital. 


The second health educator visited 
this man, found out that he was a 
regular church-goer and a deacon in his 
church; he was a member of the Elks 
and the Order of Moses, in which 
latter organization he was also an of- 
ficer, and too he was a devoted hus- 
band and father. This health educator 
began his visit by making flattering 
comments on lodge affiliation, empha- 
sizing the great loss felt by a lodge 
when incapacitation or prolonged ab- 
sence of an officer deprived the lodge 
of his services. He also spoke of the 
difficulty of running a church without 
energetic and efficient deacons on the 
Board who can get things done, such 
as raising funds for paying off the 
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church mortgage. After these prelimin- 
aries, he gradually enlarged on the 
impossibility of the patient's living at 
home without infecting his children— 
the children he loved so deeply—the 
terrible tragedy it would be if his 7- 
month-old baby boy got tuberculosis— 
the things that one may expect when 
tuberculosis strikes children—the piti- 
ful picture of an innocent little baby 
deliberately exposed to active tuber- 
culosis by a thoughtless or unthinking 
father—the poor little thing gradually 
getting weaker and weaker, probably 
dying, at such a tender age—a promis- 
ing young life snuffed out before it 
had had a chance to bloom and be a 
credit to the family as well as to society 

and the other children—they 
might also get the disease, losing weight, 
getting weak, the lack of energy—no 
more playing, no more running around, 
no more laughter and song of happy 
children. And his poor wife—should he 
die of tuberculosis through neglect, 
she would be left alone, with 5 or 6 
fatherless children. She would find it 
hard sledding to provide for them. The 
budding delinquent soon would tax her 
emotionally—she might even get sick 
herself—she may contract the disease 
from one of the children, or she may 
even have been infected by him. . . it 
may all end by her following him and 
the baby to the grave—small orphaned 
children left at the mercy of a cruel 
world. . . . The most obstinate father 
who knew he had tuberculosis should 
at this juncture pack his bag and liter- 
ally run to the hospital! 


The train of events presented thus 
vividly and dramatically by this health 
educator, or by a nurse or social work- 
er who found it necessary to resort to 
emotional appeal when all else had 
failed, might conceivably actually hap- 
pen. Imagination often outweighs sta- 
tistics in effectiveness. 


Wherever possible, the fundamental 
approach to health education in tuber- 
culosis should be of the “person-to-per- 
son” type, even in large groups. People 
must be made to feel that they are not 
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simply units in a mass herd, but that 
the health education program is de- 
signed for their own individual and 
personal benefit. A coordinate objective 
is the development of a sense of com- 
munity responsibility in health matters. 
However, the individual must be con- 
vinced that he is himself “getting 
something out of it’’. This is particular- 
ly important when dealing with persons 
of the lower socio-economic brackets 
who attend public clinics and hos- 
pitals. Personnel in these clinics—phy- 
sicians as well as nurses and others, 
often ignore the vast fertile field for 
health education represented by the 
thousands of patients who visit these 
clinics in the course of a year. Health 
education should attend every visit to 
the clinic or the physician’s office. A 
most common wail of college students 
is that they are run through the routine 
of freshman physical examinations, 
without one word from the doctors as 
to the state of their health, with no 
recommendations or suggestions no 
word of advice, so much so that the 
students feel they are being used merely 
as “statistics”. Health examinations in 
the public schools which offer such 
excellent opportunities for health edu- 
cation for both child and parent often 
turn out to be impersonal routines which 
give little thought to health education 
possibilities—another reason why the 
physicians conducting such examina- 
tions should be trained in the funda- 
mentals of education or of hea!th edu- 
cation before undertaking such respons- 
ible assignments. 


This paper makes a plea for practi- 
cal, functional, down-to-earth approach- 
es in health education in tuberculosis 
among Negroes. There is urgent need 
to translate into actual performance 
some of the glowing, elegant sesqui- 
pedalianic fluency we too often see 
expended in making up ornate sylla- 
buses and rhetorical outlines of aims 
and objectives of a health education 
program. The majority of people for 
whom that type of program was in- 
tended have not been reached to the 
satisfaction of the educators. As Payne 
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observes, a group not generally edu- 
cated to sanitary and hygienic practices 
may experience inoculation with larger 
numbers of tubercle bacilli with greater 
frequency than a better trained group. 
The indiscriminate communal use of 
personal articles, carelessness about 
personal contacts, and ignorance of the 
dangers of contagion, may undoubtedly 
lead to more massive infection of Ne- 
gro groups and other groups with simi- 
lar meager exposure to health educa- 
tion. These are the fundamental areas 
in which health education of a practi- 
cal, down-to-earth kind must be di- 
rected. Uneducated and unskilled work- 
ers engaged in such personal service 
occupations as waiters and waitresses, 
housemaids, nursemaids, dishwashers 
and busboys need to be taught the ele- 
mentary facts of hygiene, for example, 
relative to dangers inherent in eating 
pastry and other delicacies barely tast- 
ed by patrons in a restaurant, or by 
members of a household in which they 
work. Children from an underprivileg- 
ed home will invariably finish with 
relish remnants of milk shakes, ice 
cream or egg custard left on the tray 
by tuberculous patients in their own 
home, or in the homes of their parents’ 
employers. 


Among the lower socio-economic class- 
es, the busy mother of 5 or 6 children 
may not remember to wash her hands 
after making the bed of her tubercu- 
lous husband-patient or otherwise 


waiting on him, before she picks up 
and comforts the crying baby or the 
2-year-old who comes in, with a cinder © 
in his eye. These are the women who ~ 
often perform the more practical duties 
of the nurse, but who, unlike the nurse, — 
have not been trained in the ways and ~ 
means of protecting themselves against © 
infection. Health educators will not” 
find these persons in schools and col- ~ 
leges. The academic approach used in ~ 
the classroom where there is a more © 
or less disciplined group in a control- © 
led situation cannot be applied to them, ~ 
It is rather to the lowly of intellect, so © 
to speak, and to the economically hard- | 
pressed, that we must address our ef- 7 
forts in health education in tuberculosis, 
because these persons who for the most ~ 
part make up the bulk of the unskilled ~ 
occupational classes, are the ones in ~ 
whom death rates from tuberculosis are ~ 
highest. With these individuals, gener- ~ 
ally of low educational status also, ~ 
health educators will figuratively have 
to use an educational transformer to 
step down the current of academic pre- 
sentation of the traditional health pro- —~ 
gram to which the public has been ex- — 
posed in the past, in order to make the 
material presented more meaningful. 
Not only must this important fraction 
of our population be informed, but they 
must be motivated, by intrinsic or ex- 
trinsic techniques, to want good health, 
and to actively cooperate in achieving 
it for themselves. 
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